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WHEELER’S HORSE POWER AND OVERSHOT 
THRESHER,. 

In reply to several letters which we haye re- 
ceived, making inquiries in respect to this ma- 
chine, we would say that one of the proprietors 
was expected here by the 15th of June with the 
machines. He has not yet made his appearance, 
but we look for him every day. As soon as he 
arrives we will notify our correspondents of the 
fact, and give them all the information t hey desire 
in regard to price, terms, ete. 





MILITARY BOUNTY LANDS. 

A bill has passed the lower house of Congress, 
by a very decisive majority, granting to every 
9 licer, non-commissioned officer, musician, and 
private who served in the war of 1812, either in 
the regular army, militia, or as volunteers, and 
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to all who have served in any of the Indian wars 
since 1790, and to all the officers inthe Mexican 
war, one hundred and sixty acres of land, to thuse 
who served twelve months ; eighty acres to those 
who served six months; and forty acres to those 
who served three—excepting such as deserted 
or were dishonorably discharged. In case the 
soldier has deceased, leaving a widow surviving 
at the date of the passage of the law, she is to re- 
ceive the benefit of the act. No person who has 
received or is entitled to bounty lands under any 
previous act of Congress, can obtain additional 
land under this act. 

It is presumed that this bill will pass the Sen- 
ate without difficulty, provided it can be reached 
before the adjournment; and should it become a 
law, many a poor man will suddenly find himself 
a landowner, and having a real interest in the 
soil which he helped to defend from foreign in- 
vaders or savage foes. Tothe west this is an im- 
portant measure, as it will occasion the settlement 
and improvement of vast tracts of land now lying 
vacant. And it will bring a large accession to 
our population of men who know the value of 
our free institutions, We hope the bill will pass 
and if possible that there may be engrafted on it 
a provision tiat this land may be secured to the 
person receiving it, as an inalienable freehold. 

We hope now that the public lands may be 
graduated or reduced in price in limited quanti- 
ties to actual settlers, or that a long pie-emption 
may be given to the hardy pioneer who subdues 
the forest or changes the prairie into gardens .and 
vineyards and productive fields, Many a poor 
man would leave the dusty toil of the crowded 
city, and engage in agriculture, were he not 
peintdly conscious of his inability to purchase a 

ome for his family. Now would it not be 
policy on the part of government to give to such 
a man, and to all such, a limited amount of land, 
and guard it with such restrictions as shall pro- 
tect it from the grasp cf the avaricious man, or 
the speculator? To be a home for himself and 
his children forever ? 
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Pregress of Tea Culture in the United 
States. 


Our fair readers, says the N. York Journal of Com- 
merce, will be much exhilarated by the following let- 
ter, showing, apparently, the entire success of the ex- 
periments made in South Carolina by Dr. Junius Smith, 
in the cultivation of the tea plant. It would appear, 
also, that there is a prospect of obtaining a much more 
delightful tea on this our repnblican soil than ever has 
been or can be brought from Imperial China, One 
thing, though, is indispensable, if we would enjoy this 
pleasure, viz we must hold fast lo the Union; otherwise 
none of the choicest teas will be permitted to cross Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. 

Communicated for the Journal of Commerce. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C., May 1, 1850. 

Dear Sir: Although the winter has been rather severe, 
and the spring rersarkably cold and wet, and protract- 
ed a month later than it was last year, yet I am happy 
to say that the tea plant maintains its original physiol- 
ogy. The same laws that govern the plant in China, 
Java, and India, govern it here. Not a single deficien- 
cy in my small garden. Every plant has taken effective 
root, and early ia April the leaf buds came out in great 
profusion, all starting from the foot of the old leaf stalk. 
About the 20th of April the buds, influenced by in- 
creased temperature, followed their Chinese paternity, 
and began to develop an abundance of the most delicate 
leaves, in regular season for the first gathering for the 
manufacture of the choicest quality of tea. Weie it 
prudeut to relax in the slightest degree the reciprocal 
action of root and branch, and thus delay the vigor, 
growth, blossom, and fruiting of the matured plant, I 
could now gather a sufficient quantity of leaves to make 
a smal! quantity of first rate tea. But I compel myself 
to forbear the indulgence of a curiosity dear to my 
heart. 


The fact that the foliage pats out at the same time 
that it does in China, affords auother pr.ctical evidence 
of the adaptation of the American climate to the growth 
of the plant, and demonstrates the physiological fit- 
ness of a plant indigenous to China to the culture of 
our own country. The final result depends upon our 
own industry, and we have no more ground for fear or 
apprehension of failure, than we have in transplanting 
a peach tree from France to America. Theleaf is now 
of a light pea-green color, and nothing can be imagined 
more tender and delicate. I can now understand why 
itis that we cannot obtain the first quality of tea from 
China. The first growth of the leaf is so delicate that 
it is quite impossible to divest it of humidity by firing 
or roasting, to sustain solcng a voyage, besides the al- 
most certainty of destroying its rich and precious aro- 
ma. I can now understand why itisthat a Chinese of- 
ficial of wealth and dignity will pay a hundred dollars 
4 pound for tea grown in his own country. The quan- 
lity of buds and early leaves, compared with a general 
yathering of leaves fully grown, must be small indeed, 
a d the value enhanced in proportion to the scarcity. 





We have yet to learn the effects of different soils, cli- 


a 
mate, and locality, in the various tea-growing districts 
of our own country, both upon the growth of the plant 
and the q.iality of the tea. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that these effects will be less diversified here than 
they are in China, but gathering instruetion from the 
tea cultivators in China, Java, and India, I think we 
have no occasion to cultivate a poor soil in a tropical 
climate, or one bordering on it, and thus produce an in- 
ferior quality of tea. We certainly ought to produce 
the best, and none of the inferior qualities grown in 
China. In many respects we possess natural and pecu- 
liar advantages, which neither China, nor Java, nor In- 
dia do orcan possess. Our market, whether European 
or American, lies atour door. We are spared the ex- 
pense and injurious process of firing or roasting[the tea 
leaf to prepare it for foreign markets. We have abun- 
dance of fine cheap lands, with all the diversity of soil, 
climate, and aspect thatthe plant can require. Uur 
transportation, facilitated by rivers, canals and rail- 
roads, is so short to shipping ports, that the actual costs 
will not be one quarter so much as it is from the tea 
plantations of China to Canton, the port of shipment. 
More than all,every farmer, certainly of the middle 
| and southern States, may grow his own tea in his own 
garden, without the slightest interference with his or- 
dinary agricultural pursuits. With these exclusive 
privileges in our hands, if we do not cultivate our own 
tea, then I think we ought to be tributary to those who 
call us barbarians. Yours, truly, 

Junivs Smiru. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PitcHFrorxs.—Mr. Alinzor Clark, 
of Southfield, Richmond county, Staten Island, has in- 
vented an improvement, on pitchforks which is well 
worthy of patronage and for which he has taken meas- 
ures to secure a patent. The impiovement consists in 
the manner by which he can transform the fork from 
one of two prongs to one of three prongs, so as to inake 
it more suitable for forking and pitching both long and 
short hay, &«., as may be desired. The transforming 
of the prongs, can be performed in a second, and either 
two or three prongs are retained firmly in their plac: s. 
We like to see improvements in“agricultural implements 
—agriculture is the right hand of our national prosperi- 
ty.— Scientific Imerican. 











Fence Sipes.—If your fence sides are infested with 
growing bushes, brambles and, briars, cut them down 
and rut themup. You may take our wordfor it that 
such incumberances, while they exhaust the soil, and 
rot the fence, never fail to earn for those who tolerate 
their growth an unevailable name—the stranger who 
may pass your farm when he sees such evidences of 
neglect, invaribly makes the invidaous remark—~‘see 
there’s a slovenly and neglectiul farmer.” 





_Calico Soirees are fashionable in some of the manu- 
facturing tewns in Massachusetts. They are got up 
for the benefit and improvement of the operatives at the 
mills, and-are attended by all classes. They receive 
their name from the ladies all appearing in calico 
dresses, 
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From the Minden( La.) Herald. 
Over-Cropping. 


This is the leading vice of agriculture in this portion 
of Louisiana. The small but neat farm—that is, the 
farm small enough in all its arrangements forthe man- 
agement of the force which cnitivates it—is the “angels 
visit”? of southern husbandry. One meets with but few 
such farms, and meets with them far apart. Instead 
of farms where everything appears in complete order 
and arrangement, one often meets with those widely 
spread tamble downs, where disorder and derangement 
are tumbled togetner in every variety of condition; and 
this arises principally from over-cropping. The max- 
im of agriculture, that the productions of the earth must 
be in proportion to the tillage, seems generally to be 
neglected, or not knownin this part of the state; for, to 
frame a maxim from the system mostly pursued, the 
productions of the earth are in proportion to the quan- 
tity of surface to which the appearance of tillage can 
be given. In every department of agriculture our whole 
seclion of state is in a condition of eomparative in- 
fancy. Can it be said that the production of any arti- 
cle is carried up to the capability of the soil and climate? 
The farmer who throws into shape of cultivation a 
wide surface which he merely plows and hoes, while 
his mind is as free as vacancy from any thought about 
the nature of the soil, which he takes as nature gives it, 
and of the different circumstances of the climate that 
may weary his labors and shorten his crops through the 
existence of some radical deficiency in the soil, or in 
the system of culture, may say he raises what he con- 
sumes, and sometimes what he sells; but he owes to 
God more thanksfor a good season than he owes to 
himself for the exercise of skill and judgment. To 
obtain as mnch as possible from the number of acres 
one man can cultivate, and to cultinate no more than 
may be made to yield the m st profitable quantity it is 
capable of yielding, should be strictly regarded by ev- 
ry farmer as the worthiest object of his study and his la- 
bor; for the best course of preparation, the best adap- 
tion of soil which the mancuvres of cultivation can op- 
pose to the vicissitudes of climate, and the perfect 
quantity and best quality of that quantlty per acre, 
must remain unknown and unenjoyed until we become 
content tocultivate less space, and to exert in the pre- 
inises more practical science and experimental knowl- 
edge. A heavy crop from a high state of fertility 
and cultivation is alwaysthe only advantageous one. 
It shows the skill and industry properly applied of the 
farmer who produces. It shows the practicable ex- 
tent of agricultural development. In short it is an ex- 
ample creditable aud profitable to him whe exhibits it, 
worthy ofimitation and rivalry, and highly beneficial 
to the agriculture of tre state. No farmer complains 
of this kind of a heavy crop—it is a real benefit, anda 
source of much pleasure. Butacrop which is a heavy 
crop because it occupies a greater number of aces 
than the cultivator can manage, under a system of cul- 
ture thoroughly adapted, is commonly no better than 
the wilful cultivator of such deserves to have. 





Sub-Soiling. 


From what we have read on the subject, and from 
our own experience in sub-soiling, we conceive it to 
be our duty to urge strongly on our subscribers the ne- 
cessity of subsoiling their corn land, especialiy the pres- 
ent season. It is not too late even now; indeed, we 
are of the opinion, based on ourown experience, that 
the proper time to sub-soil for the present crop, especi- 
ally on close, stiff land,is at the time the corn re- 
ceivesits first plowing—the subsoil to follow in the 
furrow of whatever other plow is used for that purpose. 
Land sub-soiled in the winter is apt to run together 
again before summer, especially when we have as 
many heavy rains as have fallen the past winter and 
spring. We would therefore prefer, unless on sward 
lands turned down in the winter and which it is inten- 
ded to cultivate superficially only so asnot to break 
down into the reversed sod, subsoiling at the time 
above stated. In sward land, the sub-soil should fol- 
low the turning plow. But some will say, we have 
no time to sub-soil onrland. Permit us tosay to you 
however, that in our humble opinion, you have ample 
time. Ifyou have not time you are reaching too far, 
you are aboutto over-crop yourfoice. And here let us 
ask the questio', how many of our farmers and planters 
do over-crop themselves ? one-half, three-fourths or 
four fifths ? View the matter under all its influences, 
suca as over-tasking, hard driving, prematurely wear- 
ing out the lands, horses and mules, diminishing crops 
for the want of proper culture and deterioration ofland 
for the want of time to make manure, &c. &c, and then 
answer the question: Woulditnot be more prudent in 
us when pitching our crop, to calculate on working five 
instead of six days in the week? Or in other words 
to drop off one-sixth of the land set apart for the pres- 
ent operations? Ifso, we might subsoil our land, and 
drive our work before us instead of havingit drive us 
through the whole year, allowing us notime to make 
manure orto put and keep our fences in neat and credit- 
able order. 


We have had a superabundance of rain through the 
last winter and spring sofir, that we may reasonably 
expect adry summer to follow, and hence the necessi- 
ty of making preparations to meet and counteract its 
effects. This, subsoil plowing willdo. We fear not 
any such droughts as we have ever witnessed, provided 
our land has been properly subsoiled. 


We no doubt kave stronger faith in theuse of the 
sub-soil plow than very many of our readers; bnt we 
have proved our faith by our works, and desire others 
to do the same. When we commenced writing this ar- 
ticle we intended giving the results of an experiment 
made by us some three yearssince we think, an ac- 
count of which was published in the Southern Cultiva- 
tor, and most conclusively satisfied us even if we had 
made no further experiments or heard nothing more 
on the great utility of subsoiling. And we might adduce 
testimony enough which wehave at hand to fill our 
present number; but our article is alzeady long enough. 
— Farmer and Planter. 
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Payne’s Great Discovery. 


The curiosity of the public has been for some | 
time past much excited in regard to an alleged | 
discovery of Henry M. Payne, of Worcester, | 
by means of which the component parts of water | 
—oxygen ani hydrogen—are separated and made | 
to produce light and heat at a trifling expense ! | 
Mr. Paynestates that after along series of exper- | 
iments, he discovered an easy aud rapid method 
by which to resolve water into its component 
gasses, and that this suggested the idea of apply- | 
ing the discovery to some practical use, and that | 


of light was selected, as the most simple and in- Hen express our abtoblchmank.st the clmplicty of 


‘the machine, when at the same time we think of 
’ 


expensive in its application. One pole of an elec- 
tro-magnetic machine was inserted ina glass of, 
water in the corner of a large room, and the oth- | 
and an electrical communication made between 
them. All the water in one glass was decompo- | 
sed and hydrogen only obtained, all in the other 


er pole in another glass in the opposite corner, | 
| 


| 


was decomposed and oxygen only obtained. Then | 


he says a small electro-magnetic apparatus, hav- 
ing its helices kept in motion by clock work, was 
put in operation at his dwelling, and was found | 
capable of supplying three burners with an abun- 
dance of the gasses, He then sums up the re- 
sult of all the experiments up to this time, as fol- 
lows : 


The descent of a weight of ninety seven Ibs. 
a distance of nine feet, will generate 800 feet of 
the gasses, at no other expense than the interest 
of the cost of the apparatus, say five hundred 
dollars. You may usethe gasses for light, pow- 
er, or purposes of caloric, 

We have been rather incredulous about this af- 
fair, from the first announcement of it in the pub- 
lic prints ; but it appears to be creating quite a 
sensation among the eastern gas companies, as it 
is stated in the Boston Journal that the gas com- 
panies of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, etc., 
have bargained to give Mr. Paine ten millions of 
dollars for his patent, and that they have actually 
made him an advance payment of half a million! 

It is stated that during the last winter, Mr. 
Paine erected a light-house on a hill in front of 
his house, from which he directed the rays, by a 
reflector, to a village opposite Worcester, and 
one mile and a sixth distant in an air line. The 
light was so powerful that persons in the village 
could read by it. Another illustration of the char- 
acter of this light is in the fact that an excellent 
daguerreotype has been taken by it. Mr. Payne’ 
exhibited the stove which warmed his room, It 
was about fourteen inches in diameter, composed 
of two circular pieces of sheet iron, between 
which a flame issues, and as the cold air rushes in, 
it gives fortha most delightful heat. The stove 
may be used for cooking, and in fact for all pur- 
poses where light and heat are required. The 
entire labor required to make a day’s supply of 





— es 
gas for a common dweiling-house does not cccupy 
two minutes in turning a crank, and the machine 
takes up about as sinh room as an ordinary man- 
tel clock. 

Writing upon this subject, Elihu Burritt, “the 
learned blacksmith,” says: “ There is not only a 
saving of expense, but of work, and the incon- 
venience and care of wood, coal and ashes, and 
the danger from fire almost completely annihila- 
ted. This is not supposition; we saw the light, 
followed the pipes to the cellar, and saw the ap- 
paratus employed for the decomposition of the 
water ; and must say wecan hardly find language 


the greatness and grandeur of the discovery. This 


imust rank, if not above, certainly equal with the 


ote discoveries and inventions of the age. 
ood, and coal, and oil, and fluid, may all be dis- 
pensed with, by the use of Mr. P.’s apparatus. 


Iwo jets, such as were burning in his house, 
would be sufficient to light a moderate sized 


| hall every night, at the expense of the interest on 
‘the cost of the machine,—about six dollars per 
}annum, with only the little trouble of occasion- 


ally filling the water cistern.” 

A thorough trial is to be made of this machine 
vat the Astor House, in New York city, under 
|the eye of the proprietors and other gentlemen. 
| The conditions are that Mr. Paine shall bring a 
/machine of his construction to New York, and 
| produce at a nominal expense, say five cents per 
thousand cubie feet, gas enough to light the Astor 
| House for six successive nights. If successful, 
one hundred thousand dollars are to be paid him, 
by way of a bonus or guarartee, in case there 
should be a failure to pay over to him the sum of 
one million dollars, which is to render those par- 
lies part proprietors of the invention. 

It is impossible to conceive all the purposes 
to which the successful introduction of this in- 
vention may lead its application, It will lead to 
jan entire revolution in domestic eeonomy, and 

who can prescribe the extent of its influence up- 

on commerce, navigation and agriculture ? A few 
days since, we received a letter from Mr. A. E. 
D, Bousquet, an inteliigent member of the Hol- 
land community in Pella, Iowa, in which he al- 
ludes toa matter connected with this subject of 
very considerable importance for more than one 
reason. We tnake the following extracts from 
his letter : , 

In the first-place, I would point your attention 
to the valuable discovery of Mr. Paine, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., to separate, by a cheap process, 
the two elements of water, oxygen and nitrogen, 
which will give us light and fuel at a viey Yow 
price. Now, I will be thankful for the light, but 
in my opinion, cheap fuel will be of more benefit 
to society in general. 

Ido not intend to speak of all the uses to 
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which that cheap fuel may be applied ; that would 
bring me too far. I would have to speak of the 
small steam engines which are going to be made 
so that every reputable farmer will have his own, 
—of the facility of drying all such produce of the 
field as is better kept after this manipulation,—of 
the drains heated with steam which will render 
the fields fit to be plowed as soon as the frost is 
over, (where, actually, after severe winters, the 
induration of the earth by the foot prevents the 
farmers for sometime from working the field, )— 
and to raise the produce in a shorter time than 
now, &c. Lintend only to speak of one applica- 
tien of this cheap fuel, of which I do believe I 
conceived the first idea. 

One of the greatest troubles of dense popula- 
tions is to get rid of the resédue of their food. 
The ammonia which it gives out is in a high de- 
gree obnoxious, and still this article is most val- 
uable in an agricultural point of view, considered 
as a manure. 

The city of Paris knows it. The corporation 
receives now a large sum for what it formerly 
cost it a deal of money to be rid of. 

In London they are incurring heavy expenses 





for sewers, etc., to co'lect the human excrements 
which till now run into the Thames. 

I need not enumerate more proofs of the high 
value of this article. But the difficulty is how 
to transport such an immense weight of liquids? 
As soon as you have so cheap a fuel as Mr. Paine 
promises, have an apparatus in each house for 
evaporating daily the residue of the food of the 


family. 
This is the main idea. Let me somewhat de- 
velop it. One will be astonished of how little 


volume and weight these substances willbe after 
having been dried. If I well recollect what Lie- 
big says, 100 lbs. of urine give one Ib. of salts, 
and the heavier article will diminish in weight 
say from three-fourths to nine-tenths. I suppose 
now a contrivance in the privy by which the urine 
should pass into a separate receiver, an arrange- 
ment easily effected. In that way, one barrel of 
manure-salt will be the equivalent of one hund- 
red barrels of urine. 

Perhaps it will be found a good method to throw 
into the urine the ashes produced by the stoves. 
Instead of a moist salt you might obtain by this 
method a dry powder of still greater value than 
the other powder. Even when the ashes are used 
for making ley, they would still be good for this 
purpose, though in a less degree ; but I believe 
itis only in the country that people generally 
make their own soap. Adding ashes will take 
away any bad smell the urine might already have 
contracted, but a very small quantity of sulphu- 
ric acid will do the same. 

The solid parts, to make them a fit manure— 
ought, when thoroughly dry, to be crushed or 








ground, and this powder sown over the fields or4 
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garden beds. This is the way, by the bye, that 
they use it in Tuscany, where they put a little of 
the powder as a top-dressing around the foot of 
the plants, 

_.This evaporating method will offer three dis- 
tinct advantages. Ist. Reservoirs or sewers are 
no mere needed. 2d. You get a dry manure 
without smell, and 3d. You save say nine-tenths 
of the cost of transportation. I dave say it will 
become an article of commerce, and I trust that 
every family will be furnished, either by compa- 
nies or private individuals, with the necessary 
apparatus, to be paid for in the produce thereof. 

I wished to call the attention of your readers to 
the profitable use which the farmers can make of 
the India Rubber and Gutta Percha articles, if 
the manufacturers could afford to furnish them at 
reasonable prices; and name some articles which 
so far as I] know have not been made yet, and 
would be very useful, but I will firstawait if you 
have been able to make something of my scrib- 


ling, aud if you would like to receive my sec- 
ond article. 








Cure For A FounperEp Horse.—Some three years 
since, I had the misfortune to founder a valuable horse. 
It wasa corn founder of the worst kind—so much so 
that he could not take a step. Having had but little 
experience in horse flesh, I called in some neighbors, 
and they pronounced him incurable, and advised me to 
knock him in the head, as the speediest cure. I could 
not bear the thought of giving up so valuable and faith- 
ful an animal, and as the last resource, I applied to my 
“Book Farming.” In an old number of the American 
Farmer, 1 found the following recipe for foundered 
horses and although my faith was weak, I immediately 
applied the remedy with entire success: 


“Have a tub of water as near boiling hot as possible, 
and commence bathing his legs, beginning at the fet- 
lock and go up, for if the hot water is applied above it 
the hair will be taken off. When the leg which is foun- 
dered has been well bathed, wrap it in woolen blan- 
kets, and tie the blanket on carefully, and then saturate 
the blanket with hot water, beginning at the bottom 
and going up. Repeat the hot water once in two hours, 
until the swelling begins to go down. Give the horse 
a purge of sage tea, molasses and melted lara, say a 
pint ofeach; and should it be a bad case bleed him in 
the neck ” 

As mine was aba: case,I followed all the directions 
implicitly, uotwithstanding the oft repeated assertions 
of the man that applied the water, that the hair would 
all be taken off, I had the satisfaction to see my horse 
speedily recover. 

This invaluble remedy I might have never given to 
th public, had not the same been again foundered and 
again cured by the same simple remedy. But for the 


American Farmer I should have Jost my horse. 
The above remedy is worth ten times the price o! 
any agricultural paper.— Ex. 
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. very Man a Farmer. 


The cultivation of the earth is congenial to the 
nature of mankind ; and a very large proportion 
of men, during some share of their lives, either 
do, or havea desire to become farmers. Besides 
those who, in civilized countries, are bred to the 
culture of the soil, and makeit their sole pursuit 
through life, there are thousands of others who 
retire from the bustle and anxieties of trade, the 
vexations of a professionrl, or the turmoils of a 
public life, to rural quiet and the undisturbed cul- 
tivation ofan acre of land. The merchant, whose 
youth has been spent behind the counter, whose 
prime of life and middle age, have passed be- 
tween the leger and the strong box, between the 
hopes of gain and fears of loss, having at length 
realized a plum, retires from the crowded city 
and the anxieties of trade, to the pure air of the 
country and the peaceful cultivation of a farm. 
The lawyer having acquired wealth and profes- 
sional fame, abandons his causes for a more temp- 
ting cause,—the pursuit of agriculture,— or min- 
gles with his professional labor the exercise of 
the spade and the plow. In like manner, the phy- 
sician and the divine, the curers of physical and 
moral diseases, consult their own health and qui- 
et, and find a balm for body and mind, by snatch- 
ing a few hours from the calls of professional du- 
ty, to apply them to the grateful pursuits of tilling 
the earth. Why should we mention the states- 
man and the warrior ? They too are inclined to 
become farmers : the one leaving the field of am- 
bition, the other his harvest of laurels, both seek 
a soil more congenial to the best feelings of man, 
and end the career of life, like Cincinnatus, at the 
plow. Even the mariner, the adventurous son 
of Neptune, whose home has been for many 
years, professionally and practically, on the deep, 
—who has sailed to all lands and visited every 
sea, bringing with him the rarities of every 
county and the products of every clime,—pur- 
chases a home on the Jand, transplants his exot- 
ics into his native soil, and prefers that his last 
rest should be in the rural church-yard with his 
kindred, to finding a bed in the bosom of the deep. 
The mechanic, too, is smitten with the love of 
farming, and exchanges the dust of the shop for 
the furrows of the field, the confined air of crow- 
ded rooms for the free atmosphere of the heav- 
ens, and the noise of machinery for ti.e music of 
birds. 

Nor is this prevailing love of agriculture,which 
sooner or later in life discovers itself, to be won- 
dered at, whether we consider it as implanted in 
our nature, or whether it be the result of reason 
and experince. If it be innate, itis merely kept 
down for a while by the engrossing pursuits of 
wealth, the calls of ambition, or the strife of glo- 
ry. But these being satiated or disappointed the 
mind set faee, returns to its native desires, and 
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applies its remaining energies to their pcaceiul 
gratification. But reason and experience may 
well be allowed their share in bringing so large a 
portion of mankind ultimately to the cultivation 
of the earth. Who that values his native dignity 
and independence, would not prefer to be lord of 
a few acres, with nobody’s humors to consult but 
his own, and nobody to please but his Maker, to 
the cringing, the fawning, and lying, that are apt 
to enter so largely into political, professional, mer- 
cantile, and mechanical life? If any man on the 
earth can say, “I ask no favors,” it is the farmer, 
Skillful and honest Jabor is all that the earth re- 
quires, and it yields a due return—no favors dear- 
ly bought with the surrender of independence, of 
honor, of truth, and of all noble and manly feel- 
ings ; no truckling for office, no fawning for pop- 
ularity, no lying for gain. Noman can say of 
farming, ‘‘ Ihave served a faithless master! ] have 
sacrificed honor, and conscience, and indepen- 
dence of mind, and what have I gained ?”” Among 
formers there are no deserted Wolseys, and no 
Belisarius lives a reproach to agricultural pur- 
suits. The choiristers of the field never sing to 
deceive, the flowers of the mead never blocm to 
hide a deformity, and nature never smiles to be- 
tray.— [Berkshire American. 


Crors amowe Fruit Trees.—The size and 
quality of the fruit of an orchard depend much on 
the condition of the soil. If the soil becomes ex- 
hausted through bad management or excersive 
cropping, we have no reason to expect much or 
good fruit from any trees. The question is orten 
asked, what crops may be raised in an orchard 
without injury to the trees or fruit? Mr. Cole, 
in the American Fruit Book, thus remarks :— 
‘Some crops may be cultivated among fruit trees 
with profit. Others are injurious. Indian corn 
and all smaller grains, and crops genera)ly that ri- 
pen their seeds, injure trees. Potatoes and other 
root crops are favorable; so are squashes and vines 
generally. Clover as pasturage is favorable—as 
mowinginjurious. Pasturing orchards with smal] 
animals, such as hogs, calves, sheep, and poultry, 
has a good effect and destroy insects, as the ani-« 
mals devour the fallen fruit, insects and all. Sheep 
are good against canker worms. Thetreading and 
rooting of animals destroys or annoys insects in 
the soil. Sometimes hogs strip the bark frem the 
roots of trees, and must be watched. 

It is more economical to manure liberally and 
take off the crops ; as the constituents of vegeta- 
bles are generally different from those of trees.; 
but when the trees nearly cover the land, it should 
be wholly devoted to them, and the manuring and 
culture continued, as the extra procuce and supe- 
rior quality of the fruit, will amply repay the cost. 
The finest orchard in the country has produced 
large crops of vegetables that have paid nearly all 
the expenditures.— [ Me. Farmer. 








Jose, 1850.] 
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An AGaricuLTurRaL Bureau has long been called for 
by the people and the wants of the country, but like 
other projects that possesses no party interest, it has 
failed to receive proper attention in Congress, We no- 
tice that a bil has lately been introduced into the Sen- 
ate, by Ma. StrurGeon of Pennsylvania,to establish, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Gen. Taylor 
an Agricultural Bureau in the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

The bill consists of four sections. 

§ 1. Provides that such Burean shall be estabilshed 
and that its head shall be called “The Commissioner of 
Agriculture,” to be appointed by the President and Se- 
nate,and to receive the saine salary as the Commission- 
er of Patents. 

§ 2. Is in the following words: 

And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of said Commissioner to collect agricultural statistics; 
to precure and distribute valuable seeds, cuttings, buds 
and tubers; to procure and put in operation a chemi- 
cal laboratory, at acost not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, and to cause all desirable analyses of mineral 
and miveral waters, and suchas relate to composition 
and improvement of soils; the feeding of domestic ani- 
ma's; the preparation and preservation of provisions and 
breadstuffs; the manufacture of sugar, and such other 
manufactures as may be connected with agriculture, and 
arise immediately out of agricultural products; and to 
prepare and mike annually a full repoit to Congress, 
containing an account of such experiments as may 
have been made, andsuch useful inlormation as may 
have been obtained on all the subjects connected with 
the duti-s of his office. 

§ 3. Directs that there shall, be in said Bureau a 
Chemist with a salary of $2000, a chief Clerk with a 
salary of $1600, a recording clerk with a salary of 
$1000 and a aessenger whose salary shall be $750. 

§ 4. Appropriates, to pay these salaries and defray 
the contingent expenses of Bureau for the fiscal year 
year ending June 30, 1851, the sum of $16,000. ] 

We sincerely hope that this bill may pass. It makes 
but a very small draft upon the Treasury, and that draft 
will prove the most profitable investment ever made by 
the Government. Many millionsa year are given to 
support the Army and Navy, and many millions more 
are squandered in various ways. Surely, out of an an- 
ual expenditure of some thirty millions, Congress will 
not gradge the pittance of sixteen thousand to advance 
and improve the agriculture of the country.— Ohio Cult. 

-—— 
The Tobacco Crop. 


We have been receiving for several days past the 
most gloomy accounts of the growing crops of Ken- 
tucky’s leading staple—tobacco. The prevailing dry 
weather has proved very disastrous to the young plants 
all over the State, or at least within a range of 200 
The backwardness of the season greatly retar- 





miles. 


ded planters, and in many of the richest sections of the 
State the planting had not even commenced ten days 
ago, where at the same time last season the planting 
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Was nearly all over. It is highly necessary, in order 
tomake a full crop, that a portion of it should be plan- 
ted very early, in order that it may mature and be out 
of the way before the late plantings “come in.” Of 
course that will be impossible this year, and if even a 
full crop were planted under such circumstances it 
would be impossible to save it. 

A well informed correspondent from Hart county in- 
forms us that there has not been a drop of rain there 
for some tite, and, for the present, it is placed beyond 
a doubt that the 'obacco crop will be very light. The 
p'ants are very small, not large enough to set out, and 
the farmers around are planting their tobacco ground in 
corn, in consequence of the dry weather keeping the 
plants trom growing. 

Letters from Taylor county state that fully one helf 
of the tobacco ground in that section will be planted ia 
corn; and afarmer from Barren county writes us that 
but two of his neighbors have planted tobacco at all 
this season. 

In Henderson county, we are reliably informed, the 
plants are very small, though more abundant than at 
other poins, and the crop will undoubtedly be very late. 
‘The dry weather that is now prevailing has proved ve- 
ry disastrons, and the prospect of even a light crop 
looks gloomy. What effect this is to have upon future 
prices we do not pretend to say. 

The Maysville Eagle of Tuesday evening says that 
the tobacco in Mason an! Bracken counties is likely to 
prove, to avery great extent, a failure the present year, 
owing to the continued cold and backward spring. In 
consequence of cold weather, the plants are exceeding- 
ly small,and the farming community have been unable 
to prepare the soil for planting. It seems to be admlt- 
ted that a good crop cannot now be raised, even with 
favorable weather from this time forward. We have 
heard of fields intended for tobacco being planted in 
corn.—Louisville Courier, June 6. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 


Management of Swine. 


Messrs. Editors: I give you my experience in the 
management of swine. In the first place, I take the 
December pigs, let them run with the sows two months, 
then wean them, and enclose them in a pen, in which 
they are moderately fed on corn, with as much milk 
from the dairy, or goo swill of some kind, as will 
keep up a thriftiness. As soonas clover is in blossom, 
I leave off grain feeding, and give clover three times a 
day until after harvest. I then turn them onto stabl:le. 
They remain there until about the first of September, 
when I remove them toa pasture adjacent to my corn- 
field, and keep up their condition by giving them a 
msall quantity of green corn. When the time of fat- 
tening comes on, | have my hogs in a very fine condi- 
tion to take on fat. I enclose them in a pen, and feed 
them altogether on corn and water, and by the time the 
weather is cold enough, whieh is the latter part of No- 


} vember, I slaughter them at the age of about eleven and 
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half months. With this treatment they weigh from 
two hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and fifty 
pounds dressed pork. In the mean time my second lit- 
ter comes on in June,which have the benefit of the stub- 
ble with the first litter; and running with the sows, and 
sucking they get a very fine start. At about two months 
old I wean them and enclose them in a pen,taking the 
same process as with the first litter, only forcing their 
growth more rapidly by giving good slops, and as much 
corn ax prudent, without fattening too rabidly for their 
growth. I continue this process until the first of Janu- 
ary. I then slaughtered them at about the age of six 
andahalf months. They will average one hundred and 
fifty pounds of dressed pork very readily. This is ‘no 
fiction, but matter of fact, from my own personal obser- 
vation. W 

You will perceive that from one sow, say having 
two litters in one year, eight pigs in each litter, there- 
sult will be as follows. First litter, eight pigs, weigh- 
ing two hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and 
fitty pounds each, eighteen hundred to two thousand 
pounds; second litter, eight pigs, average one hundred 
and;filty pounds, aggregate twelve hundred pounds; 
which would make from three thousand to three thou- 
sand two hundred pounds of dressed pork fiom one 
breeder. This bas beem my treatment of hogs for the 
last few years,and I am satisfied it is the most profitable 
way I have ever tried. Brother farmer, thisis an ex- 
periment on the Bedford hog, which has the qualities 
of enormous size, and great tendency to fatten at any 
age. Yours, &c., E. J. ROSENBERGER. 

SmirH’s Cagex Farm, Va., Jan. 1850. 








Substitute for Life Insurance. 


Notlong since a gentlemen, after advocating the pro- 
priety of obtaining Life Insurances, was replied to, that 
a substitute could be furnished of superior merit. The 
reply to the anxious inquiry for the proposed supstit- 
tute was, “Let a person plant ten acres of apple trees.” 

Now letus view both sides ofthe question, and see 
which of the two propositions would be likely most to 
benefit the community. The one recommends pay- 
ing a certain sum to obtain insurance for a larger amount 
to be received by his family after his death. In this case 
there is no producing or earning property: it merely 
passes from ene to another. In the other case, a man 
plants ten acres of apple trees, and produces by his 
own exertions, a valuable income. 

We may not be able to make a perfectly correct esti- 
mate, but we will keepit low. Supposing the land to 
be worth twenty dollars per acre, and the trees twenty- 
five more, the amount would be forty-five dollars. 
During ten years, the improvement of the land will 
more than pay the interest, and for the care and labor 
required by the trees. For the last five years if they 
are well managed, we may suppose them to yield 25 
cents per tree, annually; and allowing eighty to the 


, acre (some plant one hundred) this will make two hun- 


dred dollars, amounting in the five years to one thou- 
sand—paying the investment, and leaving a balance of 
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five hundred and fifty. 

For the succeeding ten years, one dollar per tree 
would be a very Jow computatiou, thus giving the sun 
ofeight thousand; to which add five bnndred and fifty 
dollars the net gain for the first ten years, and we have 
eight thousand five hondred and fifty dollars—to say 
nothing about the interest that might have been realized. 
From thence forward, one thousand dollars a year 
would be far below what might be expected, if we take 
some orchards in New York as a standard, which have 
yielded from four to six bundred dollars per acre ; or 
even in Maine, where over two hundred dollars to the 
acre has beenrealized. We have proof that our esti- 
mateis about fifty per cent. below what has already 
been realized. 

If those faverable to life insurance can tarn the ta- 
bles, let it be done. Here, by industryand economy, 
is an increase of property, instead of a mere change of 
hand-; and, viewing the pleasant oceupation in con- 
nection with the amount of income, it is believed few 
will withhold a verdict in favor of the sabstitute,instead 
of the Life Insurance.— Muine Farmer. 





Prorer Time ror Curtinec WHeatT.— Many of the 
best and most intelligent wheat growers in England, 
contend that the cutting of wheat should commence 
whenever the straw, immediately below the ear, is so 
dry, that on twisting it, 10 juice can be expressed, for 
then the grain cannot improve, as the circulation of 
juice to the ear is stopped; that it matters not that the 
stalk below is green, and that every hour that the grain 
stands uncut, alter passing this stage 1s attended with 
loss, Though briet, the reasons assigned for the prac- 
tice of early harvesting, carry much fore with them, 
and are worthy of serious consideration. It must ap- 
pear evident to every reflecting wheat grower, that 
when the tource of nutrimental supply ia cut off be- 
tween the heads of the grain, the stalk, and the roots, 
by the drying up of an inch o1 so beneath the head, that 
no father benefit can be derived by the berry, and that 
the longer hereafter it may remain uncut, so much 
the more will be the loss from scattering. Itis also 
asserted, that the early cut wheat is heavier, thinner 
skinned, and makes more flour. One thing is very cer- 
tain, that the straw harvested inthe state indicated is 
much better adapted to the purposes of feeding, as it 
must be more nutricious than that which may not be 
cut until it has become berfectly dry. 

M. Cadet de Vauz, one of the Savans of France, re- 
commends the cutting of wheat before it it is perfectly 
ripe. He says:—*This practice originated with M. Sal- 
les, of the Agricultural Society of Beziers: grain thus 
reaped (say eight days before it is ripe.) is fuller larger 
and finer, and is never attacked with weevil. This was 
proved by reaping one halfa piece of a wheat field as 
recommended, and leaving the othertill the usual time. 
The early reaped portion yielded about three bushels of 
wheat more for an acre of land, than the later reaped. 
An equal quantity of flour from each, was made into 
bread, that made from the wheat reaped*green, gave 7 
pounds of bread more than the other, in two bushels. 
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The weevil attacked the ripe wheat, but not the green. | August, it ig said:—‘This is the best season of the 


The proper time for reaping is when the grain, pressed 
between the fingers has a doughy appearance, like 
bread just hot from the oven, when pressed in the same 
way.”— Am. Farmer. 





Sowing Grass Seed. 

It isnow common for farmers to defer sowing their 
grass seed till autumn; still a great diversity of opinion 
exists in this country relative to the most judicious 
course to be pursuedin this matter. 

Some authors contend that if grass seed is sown with 
the grain in the spring, the young grasses will suffer 
greatly by the interference of the roots and straw of 
the growing grain. “The roots,” say they, “ will rob it 
of a great pertion of its nutriment, and the straw will 
deprive it in a great measure, of the sun, air, dews and 
rains. Grain and grass, thus striving together, are 
drawn up fastes and slimmer than they woul be if 
sown alone; and this forced grewth injures the roots of 
the grass, which, at the time the grain is cut, is left 
exposed, weak and exhausted, to the ardent heat of the 
sun deprived, on asudden, ofthe shade which before 
was forced on it by the grain. 

Says an intelligent writer in the New England Far- 
miner, Vol. VII., page 322, ‘*we may conclude that the 
results ofsowing grain and grass, is to injure both crops 
and very olten to lose the grass entirely. Such loss and 
vexation may be obviated by sowing the grain alone in 
the early part of the spring, with such manure as has 
been allotted for the field; and as soon as possible al- 
ter the grain has been harvested, to plow the stubble in 
with a deep furrow, that the stubble may have a chance 
to moulder away, which the showers that take place 
about that time,and the heat of the weather, will gener- 
ally begin about in the course of twelve or filteen days. 
Before the end of July the field should be cross'plowed 
and grass sown @n the furrow, harrowed and rolled in. 
It is of much importance in this part of the process to 
avoid any delay, and therefore it is quite needful to put 
it in grass seeds, even if the weather should happen to 
be dry at the time. They will lay safe in the ground, 
and be ready to improve the benefit of the first show- 
era, when the grass will soon make its appesrance, and 
generally make a good progress before wiuter sets in. 

Ifthe winter should prove favorable, nothihg further 
is wanting to insare agood and lasting field of grass 
than todraw the roller over it in the spring, as soon 
as the frostis out ofthe ground, which will settle the 
roots of the young plants, which the frost will alwsys 
heave up, and which, without rolling, would be expos- 
ed to soffer from exposure to the sun and the wind. In 
case thatthe winter should prove chaugeable, with 
cold turas and successive thaws and bard rains, then 
the grass will be exposed to suffer, by being winter 
hilied in spots, perhaps some of it washed away; in 
which cases it is neediul, as soon as the frost is out of 

h e ground, and it is not too wet to harrow the field over, 
to sow fresh seeds upon such spots as may have suffered, 
and roll over immediately. 

In Young’s “Farmers Calenders” under the date of 








year for lying down land to grass; and no other is ad- 
missable for it on strong, wet, or heavy soils. Spring 
sowing with grain may succeed, and do often, but that 
they are hazardous I know from 40 years’ experience.” 

Sir John Sinclair, one of the best writers on Agri- 
culture England has ever produced,says:—“ It is a great 
error in lying down lands to grass,to sow an insufficient 
quantity ofseed.” But this point canonly be deter- 
mined by a correct knowledge of the soil, its fertillity, 
previous course of cultivation, &c., and is therefore 
wholly beyond the range of presumption, or of speci- 
fied rules.— Olive Branch, 





WHAT KIND OF COWS SHOULD A FARMER KEEP? 

What are the qualities neccessary to constitute a good 
cow? A good milker alone doesenot, in our judgment 
constitute a good cow; neither does a good breeder nor 
a good feeder. It is these three qualities, combiued, 
that makes the cow. Give us a cow that is good for 
milk, quality as well asquantity considered—that when 
properly bred to good bulls will invaribly produce good 
calves, and one that when dried of her milk, will, with 
proper care and attention,take on flesh rapidly and even- 
ly—and forone we rest, for a while at least satisfied. 
And tll] we can raise up an entire herd of cows, each 
one of which shall possess these excellencies, our 
aim shall be to advance in improvement till we can ac 
complish our ebject. 

To possess the first of these qualities acow shoul 
have a fine head, a little wide above the eyes, but quit, 
small below, and appear somewhat long. Her hose 
should be of arich yellow color, or at all events not 
black; (we do not know of any full blooded stock, of 
any breed, with black noses, but they frequently ar- 
pear on stock as high bred as fifteen sixteenths.) Her 
neck should be very small where it joins the heed, 
but widening and deepening as it approaches the 
shoulders and briskets. Herudder should be of good 
size, well covered with long, soft hair, and not inclined 
to fleshiness; large milk veins, and small delicate horns 
—ithey may be long in some breeds, but'tney should 
be fine, and she should have a yellow skin. 

To be a good breeder, she should in the first place be 
descended from good stock, and the farther back you 
can trace her from good stock the better. She should 
possees all the before mentioned milking qualities, with 
a broad straight back, wide loins and hips, long deep 
quarters, round ribs, bones small in proportion to her 
size, deep and full brisket, fore legs wide apart, and 
lastly, she should be a good handler. A cow that is 
a good handler will also, invariably, produce rich milk; 
and if a first rate handler, and possessing the before 
mentioned qualities, she,will be invariably a good feed- 
er. This handling quality is,or has been, too much 


overlooked by breeders and judges of cattle shows. 
Judges that will give in their decisions for premiums 
on stock, without even touching the animal, are, in our 
opinion unfit for the office. We should not think of pur- 
chasing a cow for milk, stock, and beef, without know- 
ing ber to be a good handler.—Bowen’s N. 4. Farmer. 
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Bees and Bee Hives. 


A correspondent of the Dollar Newsyaper, at 
New Castle city, Del., gives the following mode 
of transferring bees from old to new hives. The 
plan is doubtless a good one, where bees are kept 
in the common box hives. But this trouble may 
all be avoided, and all danger of robbing the bees 
of their winter supplies, by the use of Colton’s 
hive, from which the surplus honey may be at any 
time extracted, without disturbing the little com- 
munity, or “ turning them upside down.”’ Should 
these hives become cumbered with bee bread or 
wax, a portion of the main comb may be remo- 
ved at pleasure, and the space will be immediate- 
ly filled with new comb. A circumstance well 
worthy the consideration of bee breeders is the 
fact that inevery instance where honey taken 
from Colton’s hive has been brought to this city, 
it has been sold for double the price of common 
honey—so free is it from all impurities. 


I have seen a communication in your parer, 
signed “S. W.R.,” Darlington, Beaver county, 
Pa., on removing or transferring bees from hive 
to hive, for the purpose of cleansing from worms 
or taking the honey. The way stated may be 
good, but I think my plan better. Itis said to be 

e French mode, as practised by the honey rais- 
ers of France—that is to say: take an empty 
gum or hive precisely of the same size and di- 
mensions of the one you wish to change or trans- 
fer, turn the full hive bottom upwards, and place 
the empty one on top; tiea cloth around the mid- 
dle to prevent the bees from pong, out where 
the two hives join; then take a stick and crack 
around the full hive, and the bees will all run up 
into theempty one. By putting your eur close to 
the hive ycu can hear them passing up. When 
you have reason to believe that they are princi- 
pally all up, lift off the top hive, set it down on 
the bench, and take away the hive with the honey, 
some eight or ten yards from the bee bench, and 
take out the honey. What bees may have ad- 
hered te the honey-comb, will fly back tothe new 
hive. In this way you need not killa single bee 
intentionally. I have practised this plan with 
success when the season is good for honey mak- 
ing, which is not every year. Bees are like eve- 
ry thing else, there are good and bad seasons for 
them. Sometimes they will hardly make enough 
to keep them through the winter, and other years 
they will make as much again as is necessary to 
keepthem, WhenI have no other object in view 
than the honey, I rob them in this way from Ju- 
ly till August. They will, if a season, as | 


before observed, fill the second hive before frost. 
There are various opinions as regards the size of 








the beehive. I generally make them from eight 
to twelve inches square. The proper time for 
transfarring them is early inthe morning, or when 
itis raining, as the bees then are all in the hive. 


Gapes in Chickens. 





About a year ago, a correspondent of the Dollar 
Newspaper published an article on the above named 
disease, and tried to prove, (and no doubt believed,) it 
to be the dyspepsia. He said thata brood of chick- 
ens, hatched and reared about an old out building, was 
all healthy and free from gapes, while those raised in 
the neighborhood of the dwelling or dunghill, were 
nearly all affected with that disease. I have raised 
some thousands of chickens, and in diffarent places. 
My experience is that they are not liable to gapes 
about a new building, especially on newly cleared land. 
There is something about fresh land congenial to the 
health of poultry. I have thought it might be animal 
food in the shape of insects, &c., or that it might be 
rotten wood. Be this asit may, I am fully satisfied that 
the disease is not dyspepsia, from the fact that I have 
seen itcured in five minutes, at the house of an av- 
quaintance, ina village a short distance from my res- 
idence, whena chicken, as nearly as large as the robin 
was sent in from a neighbor, inthe last stage of the 
gapes. I asked the lady ifshe could cureit. She said 
she had cured many, but that looked like a hopeless 
case. However, she wouldtry. She took the chicken 
in her lap, drew a feather from its wing, stripped it to 
within about half an inch of the point, turned the chic- 
ken on its back, with a portion of the bili in her thumb 
and finger, while a little girl held the other; she then 
run the feather down its throat and gave it a quick twist 
and jerk, and drew outa red wiry worm about an inch 
long. The poorthing seemed nearly exhausted, but 
in less than a minute, it gave a kind of cough or two, 
and discharged a small quantity of blood, in five min- 
utes was eating, and to all appearance, perfectly res- 
tored. Several others of my acquaintance practice the 
same method with success. 

This is the disease and one of {ts remedies; but what 
should cause itin one locality and not in another, is 
more than I can divine. Lime water and coarsely 
ground corn are considered by some persons, as a par- 


tial preventive.—Am. Ag. 
n) 
How to Raise One hundred and Nineteen Bush 


Corn to the Acre.—A correspondent of the Michigan 
Farmer says: ‘Ihrough the medium of yonr monthly 
visiter I will give the readers of the Farmer the meth- 
od by which I raise one hundred and nineteen bushels 
of corn on one acre of ground, The piece ot land un- 
der consideration, had lain in meadow some twelve 
years; it was plowed in the fall, and planted to corn the 
next spring; after the crop was haivested, ene acre was 
measured off from one corner, and some forty loads of 
manure drawn on; The following spring, this was 
spread and plowed in, after the common method. Just 
before seed time it was furrewed five feet betweeen the 
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furrows. These furrows were then filled with manure, 
forming a ridge. On this ridge the corn was planted in 
drills, two rows on each ridge,aboutten inches apart 
ani the drills, (one kernel in each) about the same 
distance. This was the small eight rowed variety of 
corn; and five feet between the rows gave a fine chance 

for light and solar neat, every stalk set for twe ears, 
but a severe drouth came on just before the ear began 
to fori, and a great majority of the stalks only produc- 
ed one ear. The drouth, doubtless, was more severe 
upon itby reason of the great amount of manure. It 
was the opinion of many good judges that examined it 
before harvesting, that, had itnotbeen for the injury 
sustained by the drouth, it would have yielded one hun- 
dred and fifty bushels tothe acre; as it was, I obtained 
one hundred and nineteen bushels and some quarts. 
The labor of planting (with a hoe,) hoeing and har- 
vesting, was about the same as three acres raised in the 
ordinary way; but then Ihad the crop of three acres, 
and the other two left for some other use. 

Should any object to this method,as being tedious, 
let him remember that one hundred and nineteen bush- 
elsof corn cannot be raised without some labor and 
expense. 





fron Chimneys. 





We were interested afew days since in examining a 
new plan of achimney invented by Andrew Clark, 
Esq, of this city, and now in operation in his house 
in Grand street. The chimneys are of iron, cylindric* 
al in form—7 inches inside diametr, and weigh jabout 
14 pounds per foot—at a cost of five cents per pound. 
The cylinder is enclosed in achamber, from which by 
registers, a current of warm air may be thrown into and 
warm theupper apartments of the houss. A contriv- 
ance is also added for the evaporation of wager to give 
a healthy moisture to the air. 

The top ofthe chimney is very neat. The cost of 
each chimney complete and put up in the houses of Mr. 
Clark, was with theregisters and fixtures, one hun- 
dred andeight dollars—there being three stacks, two 
stacks of course would have cost proportionately less. 

The great advantage o/ the iron chimney seems to be 
its comparitively light weight. in building upon the 
meadows where piles must be driven for the foundation 
the great weight of the brick chimney almost always 
throws the house out of a perpendicular line. 

We think that the iron chimney will also he eminent- 
ly safe—as the joints are perfect—and finally, it must 
draw well,and moreover leaves plenty of room for 
closets.—Jersey City Telegraph. 





To Preseave Eocs FresH.—Turn water upon un- 
slacked lime, in quantity sufficient to cover the lime. 
In a short time a scum will rise upon the surface. Then 
drain off the whole water, and add fresh, and repeat 
the operatian till no more scum rises. Stir the lime and 
water, and add fresh, and repeat the operation until no 
more scum rises. Stir the lime and water, and put in 
your eggs, so that they are completely covered. This 
excludes the external air, and preserves them in the 





finest order. I have now eggs that have been kept in 
this way eight months and on being broken, cannot be 
distinguished from those which are freshlayed. A la- 
dy who gave me this receipt, stated that she preserved 
them so perfectly good in this way for two years. The 
repeated saturations with water seem neccessary to de- 
stroy the too great causticity of the lime, otherwise its 
strong affinity for the carbonate, the material of the egg 
shell, causes its decomposition.— Selected. 





Virtues or Mitx.—It is a most perfect diet. Noth- 
ing like it—it contains curd casein, which is neccessary 
for the development and formation of muscle—butter for 
the production of an adequate supply of fat—sugar to 
feed the respiration, and thereby add warmth to the 
body—the phosphates of lime and magnesia.the peroxyd 
ot iron, the chlorids of potassium and soda, with the 
free sodi, required to give solidity and strength to the 
bone—together with the saline particles so essentially 
neccessary for other parts of the body. It contains lac- 
tic acid, or the aoid of milk, which chemists inform us 
is the acid ofthe gastric juice,so requsite for the proper 
dissolving our food in thestomach. It is therefore eb- 
vious that milk should be chemically correct in all its 
constituents, and that its beneficial effects on the con- 
stitution should not be neutralized by adulteration; it is, 
Dr. Prout properly states, “the true type of all food.” 
How neccessary, therefore, is it that it should be pure; 
otherwiSe this wonderful and wise provision of Provi- 
dence will be acurse rather thana blessing.—Bugg’s 
Observations on Milk. 





The new Census Law. 

The new census bill is published. It authorizes the 
Seceetary of the Interior, as soonas the census are 
complete, to ascertain the aggregate representative 
population of the several States, and divide the agre- 
gate by the numbertwo hundred and thirty-three; and 
the product of such division, rejecting any fraction of 
a unit, is declared to be the ratio or rule of apportion- 
ment of representatives in Congress. The feature in 
the last apportionment act which previded where a 
fraction in any State exceeds one half of the ratio, an 
additional member should be allowed is stricken out 
from the new law. 

The compensation allowed the U. S. Marshale for 
their service in executing the act, is, in states where 
the population exceeds one million, one dollar for each 
thousand persons, and where the population is less 
than a million a dollar and a quarter per thousand is 
allowed. The deputies are allowed two cents for each 
person enumerated, and ten cents a mile for neccessary 
travel, “to be ascertained by multiplying the squere 
root of the number of dwelling houses inthe division by 
the square root of the number of square miles in each 
division.”? They are also allowed, in addition, “foreach 
farm fully returned ten cents; for each establishment 


of productive industry taken and returned fifty cents; 
for the social statistics two per cent. on the amount al- 
lowed for the enumeration of population; and for the 
the name of a diseased person returned two cents.” 
The returns are to be made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior on or before the first of November next. 
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Suaroy, Mo., June, 1850. | cid state passed through it yesterday, came out 


To the Editor of the Valley Farmer : 


, ° * ad a I agree with 


fresh, and as pay 9 y divested of all rancid 
} 


smell or taste, as the day it was first packed. It 


you that many a single article in the Valley Far-| Was just such butter ss any one would desire on 
mer is worth more than the price of the paper his table. The machine affords the opportunity 


for a whole year. 


The rose bug, this year has invaded our gar-. 


dens and orchards, like the locusts of Egypt, and 
afe proving most destructive, not only to the ro- 
ses and rose bushes, but are preying upon the 
grape vines, apple trees, etc. The fruit is first 
destroyed, and then the leaves. Can you do us 
the favor of turnishing an effectual remedy in time 
for the next season, as it would come too late 
now for the present, agninst the depredations of 
this most injurious bug. 

We are experimenting with the grape in our 
dry prairie soil, for wine and other purposes, 
and hope, by your assistance, to succeed another 
year. My grape rows are five feet wide, and 
the vines eight feet apart in therow. This obli- 
ges me to make a trellis to train them; and for 
this purpose I have ordered the common fencing 
wire, to be confined to posts six feet high with 
small staples. Will this answer ? 

Our hedge of the Osage Orange, now more 
than one mile in length, set out last spring twelve 
months, is doing well, and after next” year will 
prove an ample defence against all kinds of stock. 

Yours truly, D.C. — 


ft. 
Vv 





Having examined the machine mentioned be- 
low, through the politeness of Dr. Merryman, 
we must say that we think it a very valuable in 
vention. Whether it will accomplish all that the 
inventor claims for it, we cannot say confidently, 
because we have not seen it sufficiently tried. 
But merely as a labor saving machine it is worth 
to the butter maker its cost many times over. By 
it a churning of fifty or one hundred pounds of 
butter may be entirely separated from the butter 
milk in five minutes’ time, and before the milk 
had time to harden. We shall have more to say 
about this invention in our next number : 


Fresu Borrer.—There is no person who 
does not understand the advantages and luxury 
of good fresh butter. Dr. E. H. Merryman, of 
Springfield, Ill., has invented and patented a 
machine, by which, combined with a chemical 

rocess, he is enabled to take the most rancid 

utter, and convert it into its original freshness. 
The machine is very simple, and must be of great 
service to those who manufacture butter, as it is 
admirably calculated to express from thé butter 
all the milk, and leave it pure and in the best 
possible condition for salting and preserving. 

But the great and important feature is its adapt- 
ation to the ing of strong or rancid butter 
into its first or fresh state. We will not attempt 
a description of the machine, but we can say that 
specimens of butter in the worst conceivable ran- 





of giving it the desired color, or salting it to any 
extent. 

To those who deal in the article, and especial- 
ly those who attempt to supply the market with 
fresh butter, this machine, and the process em- 
ployed by Dr, Merryman, is invaluable. By it 
butter which will not bring more than five cents 
in the market, may be made worth thirty or forty 
cents, 

We understand that the Doctor has such con- 
fidence in the suceess of his machine and proeess, 
that he is forming a company to ship and supply 
butter to the California markets. It is well 
known that this article is chiefly supplied from 
Oregon, and always commands a high price. The 
warm climates it has to pass through in shipping 
it from the Atlantic States renders it valueless 
when it reaches there. By this invention it may 
be safely shipped, and if it suffers any deteriora- 
tion, can be renovated on its reception in Califor- 
nia.—[St. Louis Republican. 





Tue Famiry KitrcHen GARDENER; containing plain 
and aceurate descriptions of a}l the different species 
and varieties of Culinary Vegetables; by Ropeart 
Buist, author of the American Flower Garden Direc- 
tory, Rose Manual, ete. New York: C. M. Sax- 
TON. 1850. 

Some time since, a copy of this useful publication 
was received at this office, but by some oversight it es- 
ee observation, wntil too late to receive a notice 
in our last number. We thank the publisher for send- 
ing us the work, and we think the avthor and publisher 
have done the community a valuable service in getting 
itup. It is just such a work as every family that has a 
piece of ground big enough for a garden should have. 
We have several garden manuals, all good, but this pos- 
sesses advantages over any other with which we are ae- 
quainted, in that the directions and descriptions are 
more concise and intelligible, and that several new veg- 
ables are treated of, which aie not mentioned in other 
works of the kind. Inthis work we may say that the 
whole science of the garden is ‘‘ posted up” to 1850. 
The author of this work is an experienced and praeti- 
cal nurseryman and seedsman, and gives the results of 
his ownexperience. The book contains 216 pages, and 
is sold in paper covers at 50 cents, bound in cjoth, for 
75 cents. Mr. Sexton has furnished the farmers of the 
land with several excellent works, and we regard this 
as not a whit behind the very best of them. We extract 
from this work the following plain directions for the 


CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES. 
Propagation of Strawberries from Seed.— Every per- 
son who has any partiality for this fruit, that can de- 
vote a few hours to their culture in their season, should 
sow the seeds of the very best kinds any time from Au. 
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gust to April, in pots of light earth ; water them regu- 
larly, and they will be above ground in four or five 


weeks. After they have attained a few leaves to each, 
plant them intoa piece of rich ground in the garden, 
about twenty inches apart. The second season they 
will produce fruit to prove their merits. The seed is 
obtained by drying the ripe fruit and washing the flesh 
from the seeds, which are all on the outside of the ber- 
ry; these seeds, when perfectly dry, wll keep three 
years. Flowers that havean entirely green centre are 
called femaie, or pistilate—those .hat havea preat many 
yellow stamens are called male, or barren plants— 
those that have only a portion of stamens around the 
base of the green, conical centre of the flower, are cal- 
led staminate or perlect blossoms. 

Soil.—All admit that the best soil for this fruit is a 
deep, light, rich, loam, if not naturally deep to be made 
s0 by trenching. Rich it must be, if large and good 
fruit is required: therefore, prepare the ground the sea- 
son before, planting and incorporating it with an abun- 
dance of manure, to the depth of eighteen inches. The 
exposure must be entiely free from the shade of trees 
or bnildings. For early crops, plant on an aspect that 
hasan iaclination to the south or south east. For late 
crops choose the north or west. By this method the 
strawberry season is greatly prolonged. 

Planting.—The periods for performing this is in 
March and April, or August and September; in either 
of these months we have been equally successful, Beds 
four feet wide, e.ch containing three rows, and the 
plants fifteen inches apart in the row, leaving alleys two 
and a half feet wide between the beds, for the operation 
of gathering, weeding, hoeing, &e. Never take any 
other crop 'rom among them, except a few radishes or 
lettuce the firstseason. Destroy the runners about the 
middle of July, unless they are wanted for plants; hoe 
them fre ly, and keep the ground in an open condition. 
Some light, rough litter should be sprinkled over the 
plants during winter, in cold localities. In light soils 
dig in between the rows every autuinn, afew inches of 
well rotted dung; but in strong and deep alluvial soils 
it may Le dispensed with. In dry seasons give the 
plants a few waterings, after they have done blooming, 
with any liquid manure, or other rich water, which will 
greatly promote the swelling of the fruit. A planta- 
tion will last three or four years; and to have this fruit 
in perfection plant out a portion every year. For this 
purpose we advise to plant those sorts which are called 
pistilate or female plants, allowing every sixth row ot 
be of avarivty that is called stamiuate or male plants, 
This latter sort keep within bounds, to prevent the run- 
ners intermingling with the bearing kinds. It isa pru- 
dent Precaution to lay straw or other clean material be- 
tween the rows of the fruit bearing plants, before they 
come into bloom, to prevent the fruit being injured by 
heavy rains, sand or dust. 





Lanp Warrants—Loox OuT.—.« man came to our 
office yesterday to get some blank Land Warrants prin- 
ted, evidently with the design of swindling. As our 
legal friends bere thought evidence insufficient to arrest 


‘printing done in that city. 





him he was; ermilted to leave. He is stout built, with 
a large face and prominent fe \tures,an J probably thirty- 
five years of age. He wore a blackhat and dark frock 
coat. We could notget his name.—Sparta Freeman. 


The above described iudividual also favored us with 
a call Jast week, for the same purpose, but as we were 
not disposed to assist him in putti: g his nefarious de- 
signs into execution, he soon left the place. He want- 
ed some thirty or foity copies printed. It is swpposed 
that he went to St. Louis forthe purpose of having the 
It would be well for those 
purchasing land warrants, to be on the look out for this 
fellow.— Belleville Rep. 





Tue Birap anp THE SNakeE.— The Mobile Herald 
of the 2ist ult., relates the following: “Two gentle- 
men of our acquaintance, of unimpeachable veracity, 
witnessed a scene the other day worth recording. They 
observed at adistance of some thirty feet from them, a 
very strange and unaccountable conduct on the part of 
a bird, commonly cailed the ‘cow bird, resembling in 
color and shape the mocking bird of this region, though 
somewhat smaller. On watching it narrowly they dis- 
covered that it was engaged ina conflict with a snake 
some eightee 1 or twenty inches long. Ina few mo- 
ments the bird was victorious. It suddenly caught the 
snake by the hea’, and flying with it to an old pine 
tree, succeeded, alter a had stiuggle, in fastening it to a 
pointed splinter. Thns pinioned the snake was entire- 
ly helpless. The bird watched it for a moment with 
the utmost complacency, aod then continued its repast 
Jevouring withinten or fifteen minutes three-fourths 
of the length of the snake.” 


Brown Beeav.—I vm glad to see so much interest 
among the ladies to impart the useful knowledge of 
making “Brown Bread.” This article ought to take 
the place ofhalf the niceties that too often load out ta- 
bles, and as there is a willingness on your part te hear 
farther upon this matter, “I will show you mine opin- 
ion,” founded uyron experience, which, being defined 
is to know by practice. 

Our bread is called by many “the best,” and perhaps 
some may wish to try it. Take one part of rye meal 
and two parts of Indian meal, mix it well, add a little 
selt, and thoroughly wet tiie whole with boiling milk. 
Stir it frequently until cold; and add cold milk, till it is 
thin enough to pourintopans. Bake it ina brick ov- 
en five or six h« uis.—Maine Farmer. 

The following recipe for making the bread furnished 
to the prisoners in the Ohio Penitentiary was furnished 
to the editor of the Ohio Cultivator, by the Warden, ia 
the hand writing of the baker for the establishment : 

Take six quarts of water, one teacup full of salt, one 
pint of lard or other clean grease, one pint of yeast, the 
whole to be quite warm—then stir in meal enough to 
make a stiff batter, let it stand till it rises, then mix up 
and put in pans to bake. The quantities can of course 
be reduced proportionately as desired. 





Poverty wants some, luxury many, and avarice all 
things. 











Plan k Roads. 


The most valuable improyement, says the R. 
R. Journal, since McAdam’s and one superior 
to his in many localities, is the recent invention 
of covering roads with planks— Plank roads were 
introduced in Canada by the govornment general 
Lord Sydenham, who had seen their utility in 
Russia. In 1834, the first one was there con- 
structed, (leading from Toronto eastward, ) and 
since then five hundred miles of them have been 
there built. Inthe United States the one from 
Syracuse to Central Square, New York, led the 
way, being finished in July, 1846; and its great 
success has already caused the construction of four 
or five hundred miles in this State, and the pro- 
jection of twice as many more in it, and in New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, etc. 

In the most generally approved system, two 
parallel rows of small sticks of timber (called in- 
differently sleepers, stringers or sills,) are im- 
bedded in the road, three or four feet apart. 
Planks, eight feet long and three or four inches 
thick, are laid upon these sticks, accross them 
at right angles to their direction. A side track 
of earth to turn out upon is carefully graded. 
Deep ditches are dug on each side, to ensure 
perfect drainage; and thus is formed a_ plank 
road. 

LAYING THEM OUT. 


The waste of labor caused by unneccessary 
hundred feet high ; though the cost of construet- 
idg the additional length of road partially en- 
countered balances his consideration. It was 
ascents ina road has already been pointed out. 
It was also shown that jt is profitable to the 
traveller to go around to avoid ascending a hill a 
also proved that the smoother the surface of the 
road was made the more injurious proportional- 
ly were such ascents. They are therefore es- 

cially objectionable on the plank reads, which 
old’an intermediate place between common roads 
and railroads. Some distinguished engineers 
have been led astray on this point. Their argu- 
ments, if carried to their full extent, would lead 
tothe construction of railroads also with similar 
steep grades: Itis true, as they state, that a 
given load can be drawn up a much steeper hill 
on a plank road than onacommon one, the fric- 
ticn on the former being so much less, but this 
will lessen in an equally increased ratiothe ad- 
vantages ofthe level portions of the road. Let us 
assume the resistence of friction, or ‘“‘sticktion,”’ 
(as Prof. Wheelwell calls it,) on a plank road to 
be one-third of that on a good earth road. It will 
therefore be one-sixteenth of the weight carried 
if that of the earth be one-twentieth. If now a 


horse can draw one ton ona level earth road, 
the total resistence will be doubted when he 
comes toa hill which rises one foot in’ twenty, 
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ndfhe will be able to draw only half a load up 
this hill, and therefore his loads on the level parts 
of the road would be but half a ton; for it would 
be useless for him to take more to the hill than 
he could drag up it. Now suppose the same road 
to be planked and this hill to remain untouched. 
On the level portions the same horse can now 
draw three tons, by our hypothesis. But the 
hill rising 1 in 20, will offer a resistance three 
times as great a does the ‘“‘sticktion’”’ of the plank 
read, and the whole resistence in going up it will 
therefore be four times as great as on a level. 
The horse can therefore draw only one fourth 
of his former load, or only three quarters of aton 
instead of two ton, which it would be were the 
hill removed. Therefore, in lying out a plank 
road, it is indespensable, in order to secure all the 
benefits which can be derived froin it, to avoid or 
cut down all steep ascents. 


A very short rise, of even considerable steep- 
ness may, however, be allowed to remain, to save 
expences; since a horse cen, for a short time put 
forth extra exertion to overcome such an increas- 
ed resistence; and the danger of slipping is avoid- 
ed by descending upon the earthen track. 


A plank road lately laid out under the super- 
vision of Mr. Geddes, between Cazenovia and 
Chitteningo, N. Y.,is an excellent exemplifica- 
tion of the true principles of road making. Both 
these villages are situated on the ‘Chitteningo 
creek,” the former being eight hundred feet high- 
er than the latter. The most leyel common road 
between these villages rises more than 1,200 
feet in going from Chitteningo to Cazenovia, and 
rises more than 400 feet in going from Cazenovia 
to Chitteningo, in spite of the latter place be- 
ing 800 feet lower. 


It thus adds one-half to the ascent and labor in 
going in one direction, and in the other it goes 
up hill one half the hight, which should have 
been a continuous descent. The line of the plank 
road, however, by following the creek (crossing 
it five times,) ascends only the necessary 800 
feet in one direction, and has no ascent in the 
other, with two or three trifling exceptions of a 
few feet in all, admitted in order to save expense. 
There is nearly a perpendicular fall in the creek 
of 140 feet. To overcome this, it was necessary 
to commence far below the falls, to climb upa 
steep hill side, following up the sides of the late- 
ral ravines, until they were narrow enough to 
bridge, and then turning and following the oppo- 
site sides till the main valley was again reached. 
The extreme rise is at the rate of one foot to the 
rod, and this only for short distances, and only in 
three instances, with a much less grade or a lev- 
el intervening. The line passes through a dense 
forrest, which supplied its material, being cut in- 
to plank by saw mills erected in a gulf never be- 
fore approached by a wheeled carriage. 
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WIDTH. 


A single track of plank eight feet wide, with an 
earthern turn-out track beside it of twelve feet 
wide, will in almost cases be sufficient. This 
gives twenty feet for the least width neccessary 
between the inside top lines of the ditches, the 
width of which is to be addéd, making about twe 
rods on level ground. If extra cuttings or fillings 
be rebuired, the width occupied by their slopes 
must be added tothis. An earthern road of eight 
feet wide on each side of the plank track has sume 
times been adopted. The New York general 
plank road law fixed four rods—sixty-six feet— 
as the least permissible width that plank roads 
might be laid out. This provision has since been 
repealed. 

Wider plank tracks were at first employed. In 
Canada single tracks w ere made from nine to 12 
feet wide. But it was found on the twelve feet 
Toronto road, after seven years’ use, that the 
planks were worn only in the middle seven or 
eight feet, and that the remaining four or five feet 
of the surface had not even lost the marks of the 
saw. One third of the planking was therefore 
useless, and one third of the expenditure wasted. 

A double plank track will rarely be necessary. 
No one without experience in the matter can cre- 
dit the amount of travel which one such track 
can accommodate. Over asingle track near Sy- 
racuse, 161,000 teams passed in a single year, 
averaging over two hundred and twenty teams 
per day, and during three days seven hundred 
and twenty teams passed daily. The earthern 
turn-out track must, however, be kept in good 
order, and this is easy, if it slope off properly to 
the ditch, for it is not cut with any continuous 
lengthwise ruts, but is only passed over by the 
wheels of the wagons which turn off from the 
track, and return to it, Thus they move in 
curves, which wou'd very rarely exactly hit each 
other, and this travel being spread nearly niform- 


ly over the earth, tends to keep in shape, rather 
than to disturb it. 


_If, however, there is so much travel that the 
earth will not remain in good order, then this 
travel will pay for the double track which it re- 
quires. But this should be made in two separate 
eight feet tracks, and not in one wide one of six- 
teen or twenty-four feet, as was at first the prac- 
tice. Ona wide track the travel will be gener- 
ally near the mid le, and will thus wear out the 
planks very unequally, besides depressing them 
inthe centre, and making the ends spring up, and 
when it passes near one end that will tilt up and 
loosen the other. Besides, when a light vehicle 
wishes to pass a loaded one moving in the centre, 
as it naturally will, the formerwill be greatly de- 
layed in waiting for the other to turn aside, or 
else will have one wheel crowded off into the 
ditch. But where there are two separate tracks 
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the whole width of one is at the service of the 
light vehicle. On a sixteen feet track near To- 
ronto, the planks having become loose and unset- 
tled, were sawn apart in the centre, and this im- 
perfect double track, divided by no turnout path, 
worked better than in its original state. An ex- 

erienced constructor states that if he desired to 
Build a fifty foot road, he should make it in sep- 
arate eight feet tracks. 

A sixteen feet track has sometimes been divi- 
ved by spiking down scantling sixteen feet long 
and six inches square, along the middle of a road, 
at intervals of 100 feetin the clear, between each 
scantling. This, however, only partially reme- 
dies the objections adduced. 

When the ground is of such a very unsettled 
and yielding nature, such as loose sand, marsh, 
&c., that a solid turnout track of earth cannot be 
made, planks sixteen feet long may be used, rest- 
ing on three, four, or five sleepers, crowning in 
the middle three or four inches, and the ends 
sprung down and pinned to the outer sleepers. 








Feeptvec Work Honrses,—As I have had a 
good deal of experience in feeding work horses 
in summer, while at farm work, such as plowing, 
etc., and have tried several experiments as to the 
best and most economical mode, I am satisfied 
that one bushel of corn for horse-feed is almost 
worth two of oats—corn weighing 56 lbs. and 
oats 32. I find also that I can raise as many 
bushels of corn from an acre, as of oats, and the 
corn does not injure the land as much as oats 
therefore I givd the cultivation of the former 
decided preference. 

The next question is, which is the most whole 
some for the horse, and on which will he per 
form the most work? All will agree that corn, 
after itis ripe, and with hay during the winter, 
is good and wholesome for horses, but some would 
say that it is too heating in summer. To guard 
against that difficulty, I have been in the habit of 
using ground corn and wheat bran, with cut straw 
or cut hay, which, by the by, is an excellent me- 
thod. Ihave also soaked my corn in water for 
about twelve hours, and then fed it with hay and 
with good success; but the water, unless chan- 
ged often, will become sour, and then the horses 
refuse to eat it. For the last two years I have 
fed dry corn in the ear—of the dent kind—and 
after each feed of corn, gave a bundle of green 
corn stalks, which I sow Pulley near my barn 
for that purpose, and I must acknowledge that my 
teams never cost less, nor worked better, and 
kept in better condition than they have upon the 
dry corn and green corn-stalks. The juice of 
the corn stalks appears to be what is wanted to 
mix with the dry corn to make it digest well.— 
Corn stalks may be cut twice if they are not cut 
below the joint the first time.—[A. Y. M., in 
Michigan Farmer. 
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From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. and breaking it, was at last reduced to better hab- 


Washing Butter. 


There is no peculiarity in the manipulations of 
butter making, which is held with so. much te- 
nacity among the female professors of the art, as 
the good and bad effects of washing butter atter 
churning and before packing. One set of labori- 
ous, pains-taking housewives insist upon the ne- 
cessity of working the whey and curd «ut by the 
butter ladle, and honestly think that: a drop of 
water used would ruin alump as big asyChimbo- 
razo; while another equally reliable jon, of 
ths “last best gifts” insist that thereis no way 
80 , quick and certain, as thorough washing 
with pure, cold water, which can be in any 
weather, and with one half the labor of the ladle 
faction. 

On looking at the subject philosophically, we 
incline to the washing theory, for many reasons. 
In the first place there can no_ bad effects arise 
from the use of clean, cold water. Butter is 
strictly an oleageanous compound, in no way sol- 
uble in water, while every part of the residuum, 
after the butter is consolidated, is decidedly so, 
and by diluting it with water, any particles left 
are not as concentrated and liable to decompose 
and pass through the cheesy fermentation as if in 
their original state. Second, it matters not how 
much water is used, as it does not enter into com- 
bination with the oily mass of butter; and if the 
weather is hot and the water cold, it is.in a state 
of hardness in a few minutes, to express all the 
watery fluids, and finish the operation at once— 
which, in the ladle process, requires a day or more 
of cool exposure. Thirdly, the labor is incom- 
parably less, as there is little harder work than 
butter makers are subjected to, in working it pure 
without the use of water. 

If any of our lady readers doubt our conclu- 
sions, let them lay down a stone pot by each pro- 
cess, honestly and fairly done, and a pint of 
strong brine kept over the surface—and if on the 
first of May next, the hydropathic method is not 
the best, or as good, we will pay a round quarter 
for every pound of it. 


- 
——_- 


Mawnacement or Anrmars.—In breaking or 
managing a horse, however intractableer stub- 
born his temper may be, preserve your ovwn. 
Almost every fault of the brute arises from ig- 
norance. Be patient with him, teach and coax 
him, and success, in time, is certain. There are 
tricks, however, which are the results of con- 
firmed habit er visciousness, and these sometimes 
require a different treatment. A horse accus- 
tomed to starting and running away‘, may be ef- 
fectually cured by putting him to the top of his 
speed on such occasions, and running him till 
pretty thoroughly exhausted. 

A horse that had a trick of: pullitg his bridle 
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its, by tying him tightly to a rtake driven on the 
bank of a deep stream. With his tail pointing to 
the water, he commenced pulling at the halier, 
which suddenly parted, over the bank he tumbled, 
and after.a somerset or two, and floundering a 
while in the water, he was satisfied to remain at 
his post for the future, and break nomore bridles. 

A ram has been cured of butting at every 
thing and every body, by placing an unresisting 
effigy in a similar position; when the sudden as- 
sault, ona wintry day, resulted in tumbling his 
ramship into a cold bath, which his improved 
manners took good care to avoid in future. 

A sheep killing dog has been made too much 
ashamed ever again to look a shee} in the face, 
by tying his hind legs to. a stout ram, on the 
brow of a hill, while the flock were quietly feed- 
ing at the bottom. On being set free, and some- 
what startled at setting out, in his haste to rejoin 
his friends, he tumbled and thumped master Tray 
so sadly over the stones and gullies, that he wes 
quite satisfied to confine himself to cooked mut- 
ton thereafter. 

Man’s reason was given him to control ‘the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air,” by 
other means than brute foree. If he will bring 
this into play, he will have no difficulty in mect- 
ing and overcoming every emergency of perverse 
instinct or bad habit, in the dumb things, by his 
superior cunning.—[Am. Agriculturist. 





Tue Horsr.—I will state a few things that I 
have learned, and they may be of benefit to your 
readers. A horse thatis driven on hard roads is 
liable to get stiff in the joints. In 1833 I had 
an animal which after driving three or four days 
got quite lame. An old Baltimore teamster told 
me to wash the mare’s legs in tolerably salt brine, 
which was done, three times a day, for the rest of 
the journey. The stiffness disappeared in a few 
days, and I drove the mare 1,400 miles after- 
wards, and there was no more trouble on that ac- 
count. What pleased me the most was, the mare 
had a very poor foot to hold a shoe when I siart- 
ed. It was very brittle and hard. It would break 
out when a nail was putin. But it grew togeth- 
er atevery shoeing. A blacksmith in New Eng- 
land remarked to me that her foot had a singular 
appearance; where he pared it was soft and 
tough. I account for it in this way : salt will at- 
tract moisture from the atmosphere, which i 
the foot moist all the time; and salt has nearly 
the same effect that grease has ona foot ora piece 
of timber. The drippings from salt on a floor, if 
continued long, cannot be got off; the wood be- 
comes soft and tough, and so with a horse’s foot. 
After washing the legs, turn up the foot, clean it, 
pour the hollow full of brine and hold for a few 
minutes, to soak the bottom.— [Farmer and Gar- 
dener. 
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The Dorkings. 
Above we present our readers with a correct 


likeness of a Dorking cock and hen, a breed of 


barn door fowls we believe universally admitted 
to be the best for market purposes of any known 
variety, They are superior layers, very hardy, 
and their flesh is remarkably sweet and _nutri- 
cious ; and for caponing they are not excelled. 

Mr. Munson Beach, of this city, imported du- 
ring the last season, direct from England, a pair 
of these beautiful fowls, which were pronounced 
by amateuers in the eastern cities to be very fine 
specimens of the breed. They were received 
here late in the fall, and svon alter New Years 
the hen commenced laying, and she continued 
laying an egg every day for more than fifty con- 
secutive days, the eggs being put under other 
hens to hatch, as fast as laid. After a lapse of 
six or seven days she commenced laying again, 
and up to the first of June she had layed con- 
siderably upwards of 100 eggs. It was deemed 
impolitic to allow her to sit upon her eggs, as it 
was desired to obtain as many of the pure blood- 
ed chickens as possible, consequently other hens 
were employed to hatch the chickens and bring 
them up. 


These chickens are remarkably robust and 


healthy, and it is worthy of notice that while all 
the other kinds have suffered with the “gapes,”’ 
there has not beena single instance of the disease 
among these chickens. 
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We paid a visit to the yard where these birds 
are kept, a rew days ago, and were much pleas- 
ed with their appearance. We found the rovs- 
ter the sole lord of the circle, surrounded by his 
interesting family, consisting of his spotless and 
stately mate, as lady queen, and quite a number of 
other hen#} bantams, Poland fowls, &c., many ol 
whom were™taking care of their sprightly little 
flocks of pure Dorkings and half breeds. We 
noticed as a curiosity, that the full blooded chicks 
had five toes on each foot, the same as the impor- 
ted fowls ; but the half blooded chicken had four 
toes on one foot and five on the other. We be- 
lieve the pure bloods always have five toes, and 
we have supposed they were always white, but 
we are informed by Mr. Beach that me are 
sometimes speckled. Those imported by Mr. B. 
as well as their chickens, are pure white, and are 
well represented by the engraving at the head of 
this article. There are may peculiar and dis- 
tinctive points about them. 

Mr. Beach has incurred very considerable ex- 
pense in introducing these valuable fowls into 
this vicinity, and desires only to get back the mo- 
ney expended. He has accordingly authorized 
us to sell them for him singly or in pairs, as may 
be desired, at reasonable prices. Any persons, 
therefore, who may wish to improve their breed 
of fowls, can have an opportunity to procure them 
by applying to us at our printing office, over the 
seed store of Plant & Brother. 
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Taming Horses. 
We have all heard of “horse tamers,” or men who, 
had some mysterious art of taking the wildest and most . 
vicious colt, and by being confined with them a little. 


while, would, as if by magic, render them so tame and | 


gentle that it would allow him to handle or todo any 
thing he pleased with it, and it would even follow him 
about like a dog. 

or many years this art has been kept a secret, and 
not a month ago we saw handbills posted up in this 
city by anindividual who offered to reveal the art to 
any one who wouid pay hima five dollar bill. Cat- 


EXPERIMENT 1. Feb. 11th, 1842, Subject, a filly,not 
yeta year old, who had never been taken out of the 
stable since she had been removed from her dum in the 
previous November. 

The filly was yet quite wild, and on being taken out 
of the stable, bolted and dragged W., who only held 
her by a short halter, through a heap of manure. 

Ou changing it for a long trained halter, W. got suf- 
ficient power over her to bring her to the front of the 
house. 

The experiment was tried in rather an unsatisfactory 
manner. The filly was in the open air, with many 








lin, the celebrated Indian-potrai' painter, who spent so Strangers about her, and the two gentlemen, W. and M. 
many years among the various Indian tribes, and who; who made the experiment were expecting amusement, 
wrote, as many of our readers know, a very interesting only, from failure, W. held the halter, and M., with 
boek of the manners and customs of these tribes, has | Considerable difficulty, for the filly was very restive 
probably unfolded the whole art and mystery of this | and frightened, managed to cover her eyes, when he 
horse taming business. He observed that during the | blew into the nostrils. 

Buffalo hunts in the spring, the Indians would often Mr. Eillis requested him to breath, and not blow, 
catch the calves, and by covering their eyes and breath- | and directiy, when he began to breath, he felt the filly, 





ing into their nostrels,the little creatures would soon 
follow them wherever they went. 


“I have often,” says he, *“‘in concurrence with a well 
known custom of thecountry, held my hand over the 
eyes of the calf, and breathed a few strong breaths into 
its nostrils ; after which I have with my husting com- 


who had strongly resisted having her eyes covered, 
and had been very restive, “stand perfectly still and 
tremble.” From that time she became very tractable. 
W. also breuthed inte the nostrils, and she evidently 
enjoyed the process, putting up ber nose toreceive the 
breath. Even the waving of a red handkerchief be- 


panions, ridden several miles into our encamptment, | fore her eyes and the drumming in side of a hat failed 
with the little prisoner busily fallowing the heels of | startle her. The next day, her tractability was 
iny horse the whole way, asclosely and affectionately | #64" tried in various ways, and attempts were made to 
as its instincts would attach it to the company of its frighten her. Any well broken horse would have star- 
dam.= Thisis one of the most extraordinary things that | ed more at these things presented to it than this year- 
I have met with inthe habits of this wild country.” | !ing- 

EXPERIMENT 2, Feb. 12 1842. Subject, a filly three 
years old, coming four, very obstinate, and quite un- 
| broken. 


The Indians do not confine this practice to the catch- 
ing of Buffalo calves. They practice it on wild hor- 
ses. After catching the wild horse in the usual mode ‘ J 
of thecountry, by throwing the noose or lasso over While observing the subjects of the last experiment 
their necks, and choking and throwing them down,’ ! the second day, M. saw one of his tenants making 
Catlin says the Indian gradually advances until he is ineffectual attempts to break in a horse on the old plan 
able to place his hand on the animal’s nose and over, 2t some little distance. 
its eyes, and at length to breath Into its nostrils, when} The party proceeded tothe place leading the year~ 
it soon becomes docile and conquered, sothat be has | ling with them over a brookand through a field with 
little else todo th toan remove the hobbles from its four loose horses, three of which trotted up aud sur- 
feet, and lead or ride itinte camp.’? These facts as rounded her without her showing the slightest widness 
we have stated, have been readin Mr. Catlin’s book, , or attempt to start. B. (M/’s tenant) advised W. not to 
and wondered at; but we have not, till recently, seen “come near his filly, cautioning him especially against 
any authentic account of any experiments being tried ; the fore feet, asserting that it was likely she would 
in this way in taming untamable colts raised upon the rear and strike him, as it hadlamed him (B.) in the 
farm. An obliging friend has sent us some numbers of thigh just beforehe came up. W. proceeded cautiously 
the Phonetic Friend, published by a. vo. —.., vi | -limbing a wall and coming at-the horse through a tree 
London, in which we find some well attested experi- to which it wastied. Immediately upon his taking the 
ments upon this system oftaming English colts, and it halter, the horse pranced about, and finally pulled 
seemsto work as well as upon Prairie colts. We will! away with a stubborn anddogged expression, which 
proceed to translate some of them into the‘vernacular,’?, seemed to bid W. defiance. Taking advantage of this, 
for the benefit of our readers. Peradventure some of | W. leaned over as far as he could, clinging all the time 
them may have occasion to try similar ones, too; and | to the tree with his right hand, and succeeded in breath- 
either profit by the results or prove them to be falla-| ing into one nostril, without however being able to 
cious, rblind hiseyes. From that moment all became easy. 

In the year 1842, Mr. Ellis being in the country, bad| W. coaxed it, rubbed its face, and breathing into its 
the opportunity of trying these experiments, with the; nostrils from time to time—the horse offering no resist- 
following results: ance. In about ten minutes time, W. declared his con- 
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viction that the horse was subdued, uniastened ii, and 
tothe great surprise and evident astonishment of B., 
( who had been vainly trying all the morning to get the 
mastery over it,) led it quietly away with a loose halt- 
er. Sto; ping in the middle ofthe field with no one else 
near, W. quietly wa!ked to the horse,covering the eyes, 
and breathed into the nostrils tothe manifest pleasure 
of the animal, who held up his nose to receive the “puff? 
When it passed the field with the four loose horses, its 
former companions, who immediately trotted up to it, 
it did not show the slightest restiveness. In the stable 
yard she allowed her feet examined,a surcingle and 
a saddle to be put on, anda rope to be passed into her 
mouth as a bil without the slightest resistance or flinch- 
ing. Thenature of the ground (the side of a very 
steep hill) did not admit of a gallop, and thus the expe 

riment terminated. The next day, B, treated it inthe 
old fashion, beating and belaboring it unmercifully, 
when it broke away from him, but the experiment pro- 
ved perfectly sucessful as far as it went. 

Four other experiments are related with horses, very 
wild and unbroken, and also calves and steers, with 
success; but we have room for no more of them at pres- 
ent. We will merely add the conclusions to which the 
writer came to upon seing them. Intrying these ex- 
periments let the following cautions be observed. In 
case of a horse, let it have a good run first, (as they do 
in the Prairie,) to take the fresnness out of it, if possi- 
ble. Let there beno beating or ill treatment. Let the 
puffer be a man in health, who has not just been smok- 
ing, [and wemay add chewing tobacco, or drinking 
rum. Ed.] Lethim do every thing he can to soothe the 
horse the horse, stroking it when be can from the head 
down the neck with the palm of his hand or the ends of 
hisfingers. Lethim, if practicable, blind the eyes, to 
prevent external objects trom frightening the horse, but 
he should aot insist upon this process, if it is found at 
all fidgity to the animal, Above all, let him breathe 
deeply, slowly and softly, with a warm breath, into 
each nostril alternately for five to ten minutes at a ttme. 
He must never blow, as that will destroy the effect of 
breathing. Only one man should manage the breathing 
and soothing. The breaths of two persons seem to pro- 
duce different effects, or neutralize one another. Let 
there be as few spectators as possible—quiet is essen- 
tial. Do not try on a windy day, as cold wind may de- 
stroy the effect. 

Tha Irirh “ horse whisperer,’ (who became so cele- 
brated for taming horses by what he pretended was 
whispering,) used to shut himself up in a stable with 
the horse, and was seen to approach the head. Per- 
haps the warmth and darkness of the stable may be ad- 
vantageous. Let it be tried, and its effects noted. — Me. 
Farmer. 





* Mrs. Partington is of the opinion that Mount Vesu- 
vius should take Townsend’s Sarsarparilla, to cure itself 
oferuptions. The old lady thinks it has been vomiting 
so long nothing else would stay on its stomach. 





We have never known aman te be better than he 
should be. 








Virginia Ridge, O., April 20, 1850. 
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From the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Farmer’s Song. 
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BY ELLIS BALLOU. 


Of all the trades by man pursued, 
To me the Farmer’s give ; 

For how could we, I cannot see, 
Without the Farmer live ? 


On him we all for bread depend, 
Of him we get our meat, 

Our beans and peas, and fruit and cheese, 
And every thing we eat. 


And then for health, the Farmer’s home 
All others doth surpass ; 

For it is there, we breathe fresh air 
Scented with flowers and grass. 


How happy is the Farmer’s home, 
When winter’s passed away ; 

The sportive lambs around their dams, 
For joy do skip and play. 


All nature seems to be revived 
Atthe return of spring; 

The lovely bird again is heard 
Her sweetest netes to sing. 


How beautiful the fields appear, 
When dressed in living green; 

With fragrant flower andleafy bower, 
Most beauteousto be seen. 


Apd soon the luscious summer fruits 
Which give the Farmer cheer, 

The fine strawberry, and mayduke cherry, 
In plenty will appear. 


And when the sun has changed the grain 
From green to golden yellow, 

The Farmer best, of allthe rest, 
Is the most happy fellow. 


For it has been his hope and care, 
Since first he stirred the soil; 

And shortly he expects to be 
Rewarded for his toil. 


And when old Autumn comes along 
He brings delicious fruit, 

The peach so rare, and juicy pear, 
And apples each to suit. 


And nowthe Farmer casts his grain 
Intothe mellow ground, 

Where it will grow, through rain ani snow, 
Till harvest rolls around. 


You now may see within his barn 
A full supply of grain; 

And tons of hay well stored away 
To keep it fromthe rain. 


And now his cribs he fills with cora 
His cellar large and warm, 

He fills with reots and winter fruits, 
Prepared for wiater’s storm. 


And thus we find the Farmer spends }" 
A very happy life; 

For he ia free as you may see 
From many a public strife. 


Go on, thou sturdy Farmer, then, 
And plow the grassy sod ; 

And when the field its grain doth yield, 
Then bless thy father’s God. 
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Dr. Lee, superintendent of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Patent Office, in his report to the commis- 
sioner making suggestions in reference to the ways and 
means now available for improvements of American 
Agriculture, offers thefollowing remarks on agricul- 
tural education :— 


Since 1823, when Judge Buel introduced the first bill 
te establish an agricultnral college in the state of New- 
York, by legislative aid, constant efforts have been made 
to render the study of rural economy as a science, not 
less than its practice as an art, popular in this country. 
Twenty-seven years have now elapsed, a whole genera- 
tion has passed off the stage,and New York, with her 
five hundred thousand cultivators of the soil, is still 
without the first agricultural school worthy of the name 
nor is any cther state in a better condition. Dark as 
this view of agricultural education really is, it is the 
darkness that precedes the dawn of a bright and happy 
day. Men whohave labored for the improvement of 
agriculture, andthe elevation of agriculturists, fora 
quarter of a century, with less of hope, and less of pe- 
cuniary reward, now realise the beginning of an aus- 
picious change in public sentiment. Thanks to ag- 
ricultural j ournals and societies,the people will soon 
discover that labor and capital devoted to husbandry 
are as worthy of legislative consideration; as labor and 
capital employed in mining, commerce and manufac- 
tures. So soon as this truth shall be fairly conprehen- 
ded, the long struggle of the friends of improvement 
will be crowned with success, and the victory won 
over both ignorence and its traditions. 


It is, indeed, wonderful how long those enlightened 
reasoning farmers, who, like Washington, cherish a 
due respect for their high calling, have had to beg, and 
beg in vain of state legislatures, and of Congress fora 
little assistance to preveut the universal impoverish- 
ment of American soils, Whatever has been done to 
arrest the exhaustion arated of lands, has been effected 
not only without due aid from government, but in spite 
ofa mistaken policy, which encouraged the removal of 
all the elements of bread and meat from cultivated fields 
and their speedy transportation beyoud the possibility 
of restitution. Neither the earnest: recommendation 
of the illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon, nor the 
prayers of two generations of agrieukturists, nor the 
painful fact that nearly all tilled lands were becoming 
less and less productive, could induce any legislature to 
foster the study of agriculture as a science. Happily, 
this term, when used in connection with rural affairs, 
is no longer the subject of ridicule. 


Some pains has been taken in this report to prove 
that one thousand millions of dollars judicieusly ex- 
pended, will hardly restore the one hundred millions of 
acres of partially exhausted lands in the Union, to that 
richness of mould, an.| strength of fertility for perma- 
nent cropping, which they possessed in their primitive 
state. « ‘ 

The continued fruitfulness of the earth is an interest 
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far greater, and more enduring, than any form of gov- 
ernment. 

If the twenty-two millions of people now in the Uni- 
ted States may rightful.y exhaust the natural ferti.ity 
of one-third of the arable lands of the country, the 44 
millions who will be here twenty-five years hence may 
properly consume the productiveness of the remaining 
two thirds of all American territory. 

A great principle is involved in the science of agri- 
culture, which reaches through indefinite generations, 
and forms the basis of all possible improvements, jand 
of the highest hopes of our race. Alladvancement is 
impracticable in a country that closely approximates 
the condition of a desert. 

As anation of farmers, is it not time that we inquire 
by what means, and on what terms, the fruitfulness of 
the earth, and the health and vigor of its invaluable 
products, may be for ever maintained, if not for ever 
improved? 

These are que-tions of universal concerment, to the 
careful and rigid investigation of which no man should 
refuse to lend a listening ear. A govermental policy 
which results in impoverishing the natural fertility of 
land, no matter by what popular name itis called, 
must have an end. It is only a question of time, 
when this spenthrift course, this abuse of the good- 
ness of Providence, shall meet its enevitable punish- 
ment. ‘To show the necessity of reform, a plain esti- 
mate has been made, in the chapter on “agricultural 
statistics,” to prove that weannually waste enough of 
the elements of bread, without which, not the first 
kernal of corn can be formed, to produce one thousand 
million bushel of this important staple. 

The Board of Agriculture of Ohio estimates the crop 
of corn in 1849, within the limits of that state, at sev- 
enty million bushels; and it will hardly be extravagant 
te say, that the farmers of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin export a million tons of bread- 
stuffs and provisions, where they import oneton of the 
atoms drawn from their virgin soils to form agricult- 
ural products. Can it be said, in truth, that a million 
million tons of bread and meat are produced from noth- 
ing? Will it be contended that the earth, within the 
reach of good plowing, contains an unlimited amount 
of the prreise things consumed to make the plants, 
whose organic and inorganic elements are taken from 
the soil, and never restored? If this be true, then all 
fertilizers are not' only unnecessary, but absolutely 
worthless. This cannot be so; for lands that seventy 
years ago produced from twenty-five to thirty-five 
bushels of wheat inthe State of New York, now yield 
only from six to nine bushels per acre; and in the oth- 
er old; lanting states, the results of exhaustion are still 
more extensive, and still more disastrous. 

A lack of mental culture and discipline is the most se- 
rious impediment to the diffusion of agricultural knowl- 
edge ameng the farmers. I!s language is to them an 
unknown tongue. Hence the most sublime truths in 
the economy of nature are shut out from the popular 
understanding. It is feared that this will be the case 
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not possess, are established and maintained through- 
out the United Statas. So long aswe refuse to plant 
the seed, it is folly to expect a rich harvest of knowl- 
edge. 

We over-estimate the value of mere physical stren- 
gth, like that of the ox or mule, and underestimate the 
intrinsic worth of cultivated well developed reason, in 
practical agriculture. No inconsiderable degree of 
mental culture must precede all scientific tillage and 
husbandry. Au oak is not matured from an acorn ina 
day, nor in a year; nor is possible form, in a single 
generation, a universally educated and highly improv- 
ed race of men. Such improvements, to be general, 
and fixed in a people as a distinguished featuure in 
their character, must be deeply impressed on several 
successive generations. 


As a elass, farmers have few advantages for being 
well informed in the rapid progress now making in the 
economical improvement of soils, cultivated plants and 
domesticanimals. This lack of opportunity is a seri- 
ous misfortune, and leads to this practical result: With 
5,000,000 farm laborers—2,700,000 in the slave-holding 
and 2,300,000 in the free states—Amesican agricultur- 
ists so misdirect their immense power of productien, 
that the injury done to 100,000,000 acres of land is near- 
ly equal to all the apparent net profifs on the whole ru- 
ral industry of the country. 

To illustrate an importact fact, as well as principle, 
let us suppose that a farmer produces crops worth 
$1000, and that they cost him, including all expenses 
for labor, wear of implements, interest on capital, &c., 
$850. Nominally, he has a profit of $150; but it often 
happens that, if he undertakes to replace in his cultiva- 
ted fields as much of potash, soda, magnesia, phospho- 
rus, soluble silica, and other elements of crops, as both 
tillage and cropping had removed, it will cost him 
$175 or $200 to effect that purpose. It isonly by con- 
suming the natural fertility of the land that he has rea- 
lized any proft. 

In a national point of view, all labor that impovish- 
es the soil is worse than thrown away. No fact in 
‘science of political economy is more importont than 
this. To reduce a field, which in its virgin state pro- 
duced forty bushels of corn per acre, down to twenty 
in ten years, and then cultivate it forty years, and har- 
vest only twenty bushels per acre in place of forty, is 
equal to a loss of four hundred bushels of corn peracre 
in the aggregate, or half the diminished product, with- 
out any equivalent whatever. Thus to impovish land 
is to wither the muscles of both man and beast em- 
ployed in its tillage. Human toil is often praised for 
being highly preductive, when, had the whole truth 
been known, it would have been seen to be remarkably 
destructive. Labor never creates a particle of new 


matter by plowing deep or shallow; but it freqnently 
places the elements of grain, cotton, and provisions be- 
yond th» reach ofall scientific farmers who may live 
hereafter, and find the svil wanting in the raw matiial 
for making food and rai:nent. 

Is it not the duty of the government todiffuss among 
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its citizers a knowledge of the true principles «f til- 
lage, and impress upon them the obligation which ev- 
ery agriculturist owes to poste: ily, not to leave the soil 
he cultivates ina less frnitful condition that he fou id 
it? 

REMARKS BY THE Eptror oF THE VALLEY FARMER 
—It is doubtless very presumptuous in us to criticise 
the reasoning of so learned and experienced a man as 
Dr. Lee, still we cannot help thinking that in his zeal 
to impress the importance of sustaining the fertility of 
the soil, he has overlooked some very obvious truths 
which we in the west have understood for some time. 
We speak of exhausting crops, and undoubtedly we 
have such crops; but we have also fertilizing crops, or 
crops which actually leave the ground in a more fertile 
condition than before they were put in. Now if every 
thing taken from the soil tends to impoverish it, how 
does this come to pass? We answer—and if our an- 
swer is not as scientifically correct aa some men would 
give, we believe itis as nearly practically correct as 
any other. There isa cons'ant movement going on on 
the surface of the earth, or rather in its outer coat or 
soil, whereby, through the combined influence of light, 
heat, air, and moisture, npon the ground, decomposition 
and change of its elements takes place, adding constant- 
ly to its fertilizing qualities. This change is increased 
very much by loosening and stirring the soil, and expo- 
sing a larger portion of it to the action of the agents 
just mentioned; and the deeper the ground is stirred, 
the deeper will its fertility extend. Now certain kinds 
of earth yield in their decomposition a large proportion 
of some particular constituents of plants; hence what- 
ever crop draws largely upon this redundant constitent 
produces an equilibrium in the soii, which enhances tts 
general fertility, 

Wego heart and hand for agricultural education, but 
we cannot exactly see the connection between this sub- 
ject and the “one thousand millions of dollars” part of 
the report. or own part we believe that taken in the 
aggregate the soil of this conntry is far more fertile to- 
day than it was two hundred years ago. A great deal 
is said about worn out lands, and the idea is advanced 
that originally the soil of those lands was as good as 
that of the most fertile now cultivated. It may be so, 
but we think we have seen a vast difference in lands 
when first reclaimed from the origina’ forest ; while, ac- 
cording to such reasoning, the pine plains of N. Hamp- 
shire, when first cleared of their timber, should be as 
fertile as the bottom lands of the Mississippi. 

What we need to create a race of successful farmers, 
is scientific knowledge blended with actual experience 
and personal acquaintance with all the details of tarm 
employments. A youthcan no more become a farmer 
by acourse of study within the walls of a college than 
he can become a good shoemaker, carpenter, or printer 
in the same place. He must be led forth and introduced 
to all the handy-work of the farm. He must Lend his 
back-to the plow and the cultivator, and learn to apply 
the knowledge culled from his books to the practicel 
pursuits of agriculture. 
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St. Louis Horticultural Society. 


SPRING EXHIBITION, 


The St. Louis Horticultural Society held its Spring 
Exhibition for 1850, ou the 30th and 31st of May, at 
Concert Hall. The display of the various articles for 
which premiums had been offered was very limited. Of 
green house plants, no col ection was offered except 
that of Messrs. Salisbury & Thomas. This collection 
however, was very extensive, embracing thirty-six va- 
rieties of Pellagoniums (Geraniums,) six varieties of 
Verbenas, Plumbuco cupensis, Vinca Rosea, Vinca alba, 
Justica coccinea, Fusclisias, different varieties, Dahlias 
of different kinds in full flower, and a large variety of 
roses in full flower. 

Of Parlor and Hand Bouquets, Cut Flowers, &c., a 
beautiful display was presented, exhibiting many rare 
and beautiful flowers. 

The reports of the committees on fruits and vegeta- 
bles embrace lists of all that was presented in these de- 
partments, and while we reget that so meagre a dis- 
play was made of these articles, we feel assured that it 
is rather owing to the backwardness of the season, than 
to any want of intarest on the part of the members of 
the Society, or to any deficiencies in our soil or cli- 
mate. 





REPORT ON FLOWERS, 

The Committee on Flowers tor the Spring Exhibi- 
tion of 1850, beg leave to report that having examined 
the various plants, flowers and floral designs on exhi- 
bition, award the first premiom for the largest and best 
specimens of green house plants to Messrs. Salisbury 
& Thomas. Though there was no other collection in 
competition with this, your committee think it fully de- 
serving of the premium, from the luxuriant and hand- 
some tnanoer in which the plants have deen grown, the 
pains taken in exhibiting and the taste displayed in 
their arrangement. In the collection were many new 
and beautiful varieties of Pellagoniums (Geraniums, ) 
some remarkably luxuriant verbenas, Justicia coccinea, 
large carnations, dahlias blooming profusely in pots, 
&c., &c., all grown in a superior manner, proving Mr. 
Thomas to be a thorough workman in this depart- 
ment. 

The premium for the best Parlor Bouquet is awarded 
to Messrs. Salisbury & Thomas. 

The premium for the best Hand Bouquet is awarded 
to Mrs. Salisbury. This bouquet contained two beau- 
tiful flowers of the “Cammelia Alba.” 

The premium for the best floral design of cut flowers 
is awarded to Mr. J. Turner, fora rustic arbor, compo- 
sed of evergreens, the pillars enveloped in flowers. 

Mr. Allen exhibited a locomative, made of moss, 
ready freighted with flowers, waiting for steam to take 
its way over the plains to the Pacific. 

Your committee regret that in awarding this premium, 





they were compelled, by the wording of it to overlook 
a beautifuldesign of growing verbenas, representing a 
cathedral dome, surrounded by six towers, and flanked 
by a portico, all beautifully conceived and executed in 
various colors, by Mr. Thomas, 

Handsome bouquets of hardy perrenials and toses 
were exhibited by Mrs. Beckwith, Mr. T. Allen, Mr. 
Page, Messrs. Sigerson, and others. 

F. M. MELINE, 
F. E. ROBINSON. 
Mr. Salisbury declined serving. 





REPORT ON VEGETABLESs 

Your Committee regret to say that the exhibition of 
vegetables was rather a meagre one, owing in part to 
the backwardness of the season; and are also surprised 
atthe almost universal apathy on the part of gardeners 
and others in not bringing them forward for exhibition, 
when we consider the important place which they hold 
in horticulture. 

The specimens, offered, however, were excellent of 
their kind. The fcllowing is a list of the premiums 
awarded ; 

Best four bunches asparagus, James Turner, $1; 

Best fonr heads cauliflower, E. Haren, $1; 

Best six heads lettuce, ( Versailles,) T. Allen, $1; 

Best six stalks rhubarb, fMyatt’s Victoria,) J. Sig- 
erson, $1; 

Hoo Sung, a new variety of vegetable from China, 
an annual, propagating itself from the seed, prepared 
the same as asparagus, T. Allen, $1. 

From Mrs. Beckwith, one bunch rhubarb; 

From Jas. Sigerson, oie bunch of excellent aspara- 
gus. 

From Ed. Haren, half peck of early peas, and two 
bunches asparagus. 

From Thomas Allen, one bunch dsucle curled cress, 
seed from California, by Maj. R. B. Lee. 

Your committee woul take this opportunity to im- 
press upon the minds of the members and their fellow 
citizens gecerally the importance of a society of this 
kind, and it is to them that we look for encouragement 
and support. Hoping that the result of this exhibition 
will prove an incentive to our future efforts in a cause 
which has done, and is still doing, so much to elevate 
the morals, and add to the comforts and happiness of all 
concerned. 

For the Committee, 

WM. M. PLANT, Chairman. 





REPORT ON FRUITS. 

The Committee on fruits would respectfully repor, 
that they have awarded to Mr Thomas Allen the pre- 
mium for the best display of Strawberries, and to Mr. 
James Sigerson the premium for the best quart of straw- 
berries. There being no other fruits exhibited, there 
was of course, no premium to award. 

Your commit iee would state that several very choice 
iots of strawberries were exhibited Messrs. Haren, Tur- 
ner, Wash and others, and onthe whole, conridering 
the extreme backwardness of the season, we consider 
that a very fair exhibit of this delicious fruit has been 
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made. The varieties exhibitea by Mr. Allen were the 
Eberlin Seedling, Hovey Seedling, lowa Male Seedling, 
Keen’s Seediing, and French hautbois, The variety to 
which the committee awarded the premium for the best 
quart [to Mr. Sigerson,] was Keen’s Seedling. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAS. SIGERSON, 
F. E. ROBINSON, 


E. ABBOTT, 
Committee. 


—s— 
—— 


Spent Tanner’s Bark a good Manure for Strawberries. 
— Perhaps the following experiment with strawberries 
in tan near Edinburg, may prove useful. The soil was 
lightz;and appeared unfit for their growth, yet finer 
fruit, or of better flavor I have seldom seen. This was 
entirely owing to a covering of old tanner’s bark, about 
an inch thick, being applied between the rows. The 
bark not only kept the ground moist and the fruit clean 
but it is the material of all others in which this plant 
delights. Many persons may have remarked how al- 
most all plants, but particularly the strawberry, will 
root into the old tan of a bed in which they have been 
forced, and yet, becanse they know new tan will kill 
weeds, they do think it valuable as amanure. In the 
same garden were beds of strawberries, which were not 
covered, but after growing and flowering well, these 
bore no fruit worth gathering—a very common thing 
if the soil is too light;—others were almost burnt up, 
whilst those to which the tan had been applied were 
luxuriant, and the ground covered with fine runners, fit 
to plant out, though the fruit was just in perfection.— 
Gardener’: Chron. 








Culture of Dahlias. 

First, procure theroots of of good kinds, if possible, 
for poor dahlias are coarse, ugly things. But if you 
cannot beg or buy good roots, send to some respectable 
seedsman or florist for a little good seed; sow this in 
hot bed in April, and transplant into good soil early in 
June, and most of your plants will flower the same 
season, in this climate; then you can throw out all the 
single ones or dull colors, reserving such as give prom- 
ise of value, remembering that the size and form of the 
flower is commonly better the next year. 

The roots are to be dug when the frosts have killed 
the tops, and put on a shelffor a week or too, or till 
ia danger of freezing, then put away for tie winter ina 
cool dry cellar; not packed away so as to cool or rot, 
but hung up or laid where they are exposed to the air 
as much as may be without freezing. 

In April, or early in May, put the roots in a warm 
room (orin a moderate hot bed,) giving them a little 
moisture, so as to start the shootsa little, then divide 
them with a sharp knife, leaving one or two shoots to 
each root; then, ifdangerfrom frost is over, they may 
be planted at once in the open ground, or they may be 
allowed a week or too longer time in the house or hot 
bed frame. 

In planting out, select deep porous soil, with a tair 
proportion of sand or fine gravel. 
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ProracaTinGe Grares.—Mr. A. C. Hubbard, of Troy, 
Mich. says the best way, so far as his practice is con- 
cerned, to propagate the grape vine, is to lay the bran- 
ches. Let your standard vine throw out several bran- 
ches near the ground, these may be laid the first of Au- 
gust, or before if grown sufficiently, and they will 
throw out roots at every joint where the branch starts. 
These may be taken up in the fall or spring and cut 
apart. In this way a vine will produce fruit and be 
made to increase itself a hundred fold or more in one 
season. 





TaGGiInc SHEEP.—The way to tag sheep or rather to 
avoid the necessity of tagging them, is to give no salt 
to the sheep alter the grass begins to grow in the spring 
until shearingtime. ‘Try it brother farmers, and you 
will find that not one in ten will need tagging—and no 
wary will be snstained by witnolding the salt.— Ohio 
Cult, 





To Prevent Mill: Souring during Thunder Slorms.— 
We have heard great complaints from dairy women, 
about the milk getting sour during a thunder storm, al- 
though perfectly sweet a short time previous, The fol- 
lowing plans, suggested by a correspondent, will pre- 
vent this in agreat degree: All the pans containing the 
milk ought to he placed upon non-conductors of elec- 
tricity, such as blocks of baked wood, pieces of glass, 
or wood that has been well painted and varnished. The 
following artieles are most easily provided: Beeswax, 
feathers, and woollen cloth are also non-condustors, 
but inconvediedt to be used. All these articles will in- 
sulate the pans, and prevent the electric fluid from en- 
tering, which is the cause of acidity; or is, in fact, the 
principle of asidity itself. liglass basinswere substi- 
tuted for tin pans, the plan would be better still, and 
there would then be no necessity for the practice sug- 
gested above. The glass would preservethe milk much 
longer sweet than pans, and the acid would have no ef- 
fect upon it. We are not aware of any acid that has 
the least impression on glass, except the fluoric acid. 
All iron vessels, or vessels compounded of iron, as tin 
pans, attract the heat very rapidly, and of course sour 
the inilk; and such is the affinity of iron foy an acid, 
that we doubt much ifit is ever washed out entirely. 
Iron vessels, we are confident, are the very worst that 
could be used for that purpose; they are even inferior 
to wood.—Am. Ag. 





Sore Treats 1n Cows.—P. Hallock gives the follow- 
ing directions for the management of cows that have 
sore teats :—*“ Take a full pail of cold water, and wash 
and rub the sores well. Usethe whole pailful of water 
before milking, which cools the teats, or reduces the 
fever, and the cow will stand perfectly still. After 
milking, use as much more cold water, cleansing the 
bag and teats well, and in a few days the sores will be 
healed. That is not all the good yeu will receive. 


You will have clean milk, and that is the way to have 
clean butter.” 





Why is the mouth of a toper like a well made shoe ? 
Because it is wate! proof. 
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The Curculio. 


A. H. Ernest, Cincinnati, has written the following 
on the “Curculio,” published in the Cincinnati Weekly 
Gazette. Any suggestions that may tend to lessen the 
ravages of this destructive insect upon the plum, are 
worthy of attention. 

Curcutio.—In a recent communication on Curculio 
by my venerable friend N. Longworth, Esq ,he is pleas- 
ed to indulge in some levity at my expense. To that 
indulgence, so far as it affords him pleasure, I make no 
obj-ction, but I must beg to make some explanations, 
especially at this time when this annoying little insect 
is about to commence its depredatiens.” 

It is true, from personal observations and information 
received from intelligent Horticulturists, when abroad 
some years since, I was induced to recommend to 
others the application of salt as a remedy against its 
attacks and alsoto supply it to my own trees, but 
withont reasizing the desired effect. [have never felt 
that I gave ita fairtrial. [applied salt bsine to the 
surface of of the ground under my trees at the time 
they were in b!oom, and neglected to repeat it after- 
wards; I presume therefore, that the rains soon washed 
the salt away and left the insect free to act as before. 

Now let us look a little at our friend’s pavement theo- 
ry, the salt, water,and other theories, with the instinc- 
ive character of the curculto, and compare the ration- 
ality or efficiency of their application. I take it that 
insects never destroy merely for the indulgence of an 
evil desire, but the mischief they do, results from one, 
ortwo causes, viz: In seeking subsistence, or providin 
for the propagation of their species, and that they al- 
ways possess sufficient instinet to accomplish the end 
in view. Thatthe curculio is extremely sagacious, 
and that it has the power both to crawland fly,no one 
who has observed its habits and movements, will deny. 
There is nothing in the way of its tecomotive power to 
prevent it from going when and where it will at pleas- 
ure, nor is there a want of instinctive power to direct 
itto the proper place and object to effect itsend. It 
isnot left to biind chance for a continuation of its spe- 
cies. In resorting to the plum its sole object is to car- 
ry out part ofthe process of propagation, for the female 
to deposit her eggs in a safe place where her progeny 
will find subsistence when the egg is by the warmth of 
the sun hatched into life, ihto a grub or worm which is 
supplied with food on the juices ofthe plum. This soon 
becomes diseased from the loss of its jifices, when it 
drops from the tree with the grup or worm which 
speedily disengages itsself and makes its way into the 
ground, where it remains until it again comes forth in 
the forin ofa beetle, to pass through that form of its 
existence and renewits work of increase and propa- 
gation. 

It would be absurd to suppose that the instinct which 
has so unerringly directed it to that pium asa safe 
place to deposit its egg, and secure its offspring with 
food, stops here, leaving the balance of its transmuta- 

tion to chance. This cannot be. He that prescribed 
its orbit of existence, works not so uawisely. It would 








be like supposing the creator to have provided for the 
growth ofa tree and the productions of seeds, but made 
no certain provisions for its vegetation and reprodue- 
tion. 

Instinct as certainly dictates the whole process of 
propagation and security of the offspring asthe proper 
place to deposit the egg. If there is a substance un- 
der the tree destructive to the life of the grub, it is as 
natural for the insect to avoid that tree as it is to deposit 
its egg in asecure place. It mattersnot if that sub- 
stance be a pavement, through which the grub can- 
cot pass into the ground, orif it be salt, quicx lime, 
water, or any other substance in whict the grub on fal- 
ling from the tree cannot live or pass into the ground, 
the insect will avoid all such trees and leave you tbe 
plums for your enjoyment. 

Various opinions prevail amoung scientific gentle- 
men, as tothe time of its transformation, its duration 
and its extent of mischief. Prof. Harris says: “I have 
found the beetle as early as the thirtieth of March, and 
aslate as the tenth of June.” And have frequently 
caught them flying in the middle of the day.” ‘ They 
begin to sting the plum as soon as the fruit is formed, 
and, as some say, continue their. operations till the Ist 
of August.” He further says, “immediatly after the 
fruit falls, (the grub) burrows into the ground. This 
may occur at various times between the middle of June 
and of August; and, in the space ofa little more than 
three weeks afterwards the insect completes ita trans- 
formation, and comes out of the ground in the beetle 
form. 

From this it will be seen that the; -rocess of gener- 
ation goes on during the entire maturing of the fruit, 
and, for any remedy to be effectual, it must be contiual- 
ly and faithfully applied during the same perion. Here 
we have the whole mystery unraveled, why some per- 
sons have been successful, and others have failed in the 
application of the same remedies. The shaking proves 
effectual, if well followed up, so as to prevent the insect 
time for depositing her egg. 

But all such notions as hanging old horse shoes and old 
tron hoops on the trees, bruising and mangling their 
bark and bodies, is sheer nonsense; so is the idea that 
the Curculio does not fly or come from a distance. 
I have had all my first crop of plums destroyed by them 
thongh there was not a plum, apricot or nectarine tree 
within a half a mile or moreof my garden. 

Much has also been said in favor of hogs in plum 
orchards. The only possible advantage to be derived 
from them is, that by rubbing against the trees to dis- 
turb the insect in depositing her egg, and to eat up the 
fruit as it drops from the tree, and destroy part of the 
grabs. But these doctors often prove more fatal than 
the disease they are employed to cure. I have had an 
entire orchard of trees destroyed by the application of 
their teeth to the bark and peeling it off. 





<A correspondent of the Minnesota Pioneer, writ- 
ing from Fort Gains, states that he has seen a pile of. 
snakes, forty-five in number, which was killed by two 
young girls of that place. 
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Native and Foreign Fruits. 


Generally our native fruits are superior to for- 
eign, both in vigor of tree and hardiness, and in 
many cases our native fruits are equal to foreign 
in quality. We have but very few foreign apples 
that are worth cultivating; nearly all our best 
standard kinds are natives. 

The greater part of the foreign pears cultiva- 
ted in this country are only adapted to the garden, 
or other sheltered locations, and the trees are 
generally of a dwarfish habit. They will not 
flourish under common orchard management and 
exposure. They often dwindle away under the 
rigor of our cold winters and hot summers. But 
our native pears are generally vigorous, hardy, 
long lived; and productive; and many of them 
first rate fruits. Some of them that have endur- 
ed the storms of some one or two hundred win- 
ters, are still standing as firm monuments of the 
hardiness of our native pears. 


Some of our native pear trees have borne ten 
or twelve barrels of fruit in one season, and a 
few have produced far more. We have seen a 
Harvard pear tree that yielded nine barrels of 
fruit in one year, which was sold at five dollars 
per barrel. We have an old tree from which we 
gathered eleven bushels of fruit, after cutting off 
its top very vagigg 4 for two years, for the pur- 
pose of grafting. None of the fine varieties that 
have been imported will compare with these ven- 
erable standards of the past and present age.— 
Generally, in New England, we must rely nost- 
ly on our native pears, or do as we are under the 
necessity of doing, after spending a great deal of 
time and money on pears—go without them. And 
this is unpleasant; we get neither pleasure nor 
profit for this fancy work. 

We have native pears equal to the best impor- 
ted kinds, and they are far more hardy for north- 
ern culture. When our horticulturists learn the 
importance of cultivating not only native kinds, 
but natives of the north, they will not complain 
so much of the failure of the crop. 


A good share of our finest cherries and plums 
our lar- 
gest and long-liyed trees. They are ming 
stately ornaments to rural scenery, while many of 
the foreign varieties, though frequently vigorous 
for a few years, are devas alts dwarfs. 


Nearly all our valuable strawberries are na- 
tives. Houghton’s gooseberry not only far excels 
any foreign variety, but some cultivators consider 
it so much better that they have excluded all oth- 
er kinds from their grounds. We feel the want 
of more native small fruits, that we may have 


varieties adapted to our climate; and the enter- 
prising spirit that now prevails will socn produce 
them. 

Too much attention has been given to foreign 
fruits, to the neglect of native varieties. Some 





horticulturists have ransacked all Europe for new 
fruits, while native kinds have sprung up, flour- 
ished for many years within half an hours’ walk 
of their dwellings, yielding fruits equal, and far 
superior in their hardiness to the foreizn kinds 
that have been imported and sold at high prices 

This zeal for foreign kinds of fruit would have « 
good effect, if there was a corresponing atiention 
given to our natives, that they might be bronght 
to public notice, and duly compared with exotics. 
Or if new foreign fruits, of high pretensions 

were introduced merely fur experiment, and not 
for speculation, attention to the subject would be 
commendable. But the sale of trees at enormous 
prices, which on trial prove worthless, has a ve- 


ry discouraging effect, especially on begi . 
fruit culture.—[N. E. “a pmeny eginners in 





History or Acricuntrure.— Agriculture en- 
gaged the attention of the Romans t eoretically as 
well as practically. Their time was divided be- 
tween husbandry and war. In the early days of 
the republic their greatest men employed them- 
selves alternately in the one and the other. Cin- 
cinnatus was called from the plow to be Dictator. 

Among the Romans the ox was the principal 
beast of burden; and there are many directions 
for breeding, working and feeding this animal, to 
be found in the works of Pliny, Cato, and others 
Bees were also held in high estimation among the 
Romans, and directions for their management 
may be fuund among the writers above mention- 
ed. We cannot speak definitely of the imple- 
ments of husbandry used by the Komans, but it is 
certain they used plows of some sort, both with 
mould boards and colters, and without them. P,i- 
ny speaks of a reaping machine propelled by an 


ox. Grain was beaten out with the flail or trod- 
den with cattle. 


8 was cut as at 
On the decline “ th fa amepre 


e empire, agriculture shar- 
ed the fate of all arts, and during the long sanvof 


barbarism which succeeded the fall, it was almost 
abandoned, and so continued until the introduc- 
tion of the feudal system, which gave every man 
a distinction and rank according to the amount of 
land he occupied. The introduction of this sys- 
tem gave great importance to agriculture, as it 
conferred upon the tenant that cultivated the soil 
we as oe soy el who owned the land, po- 
itical privi that were enjoyed b 
ndtiiewtinit nm 
England has for the last 60 years done much 
for the advancement of agriculture; and her ef- 
forts have been crowned with success, 9s her ag- 
ricultural productions have more than doubled 
during this period. The agriculture of the French 
suffers in common with every other species of 
industry from the results of a bad government. 
Since the revolution they have made some ad- 


vancement, but are still far behind Great Brit- 
ain.—[Ib. 
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Fromthe Albany Cultivator. 





Summer Management of Young Trees. 


In answer to frequent inquiries, it may be sta- 
ted that the first and great requisite in the suc- 
cessful treatment of newly transplanted trees, is 
to keep the surface of the soil for many feet 
around them clean and mellow by cultivation. 
This is important to all kinds of trees, but espe- 
cially so tothe peach. An instance occurred 
where a young peach orchard stood the first year 
in a clean and repeatedly cultivated potato field, 
and the green shoots on all the trees at the end of 
the first summer measured from a foot and a half 
to two and a half feet in length—on an adjoinii g 
uncultivated piece of land, none ef the shoots 
were three inches long. 

A great mistake is often made by watering the 
roots of newly set trees, before the leaves ex- 
and, by which they become water-soaked and 
killed. .a leafless tree is in nearly a dormant 
state, and throws off but little moisture. But as 
soon as the leaves expand, they exhale moisture 
rapidly, and a supply is then needed at the roots. 
Watering, however, usually fails of the intended 
purpose. The water is poured on the top of the 
ground, and only serves to bake the surface, with- 
out ever reaching the dry soil further down. If 
watering is actually required, the surface should 
be first removed, and the water then poured in 
directly on the roots, replacing the removed earth, 
An acquaintance, who set out last year about 60 
cherry trees, lost every one which was watered 
on the surface, about one-third of the whole. 


If trees have been dug up carefully and with 
uninjured roots, and then well transplanted, in 
the first place; and the soil kept mellow, as al- 
ready stated, in the second; they will usually 
have made so good a growth by midsummer as to 
be beyond the danger of drouth. But if the 
transplanting has been badly done, or the soil has 
been allowed to get hard, the careless cultivator 
will doubtless be reminded of his negligence by 
the death of a part of his trees, 

Watering a feebly growing tree is at best bnta 
very irregular way of supplying it with moisture. 
A greatly superior protection from midsummer 
heat and dryness, is “mulching,” or covering the 
surface of the earth for some feet round each 
tree with hay, straw, or other litter, several inch- 
esin thickness. This covering keeps the ground 
soft and moist, and night dews are retained thro’ 
hot summer days. During the excessive dry 
season of last year,a row of newly set apple 
trees, standing on a high and dry piece of ground 
which could not be easily cultivated, were obser- 
ved to cease growing, and the leaves to assume a 
yellowish cast. ‘They were immediately mulch- 
ed. Ina few days they recommenced growth, 
and the leaves returned to a dark healthy green, 
although no rain had fallen during this period. 








Cherry trees, which in spring or early sum, 
mer, give strong promise of a flourishing growth- 
are frequently destroyed by a parching midsum- 
mer’s heat. ‘Tosuch mulching is of eminent ser- 
vice. 

Mulching is not usually advisable for young 
trees after the first year from transplanting, unless 
their growth is feeble. As soon as the growth 
is sufficient to give the tree strong and well es- 
tablished roots, whether it be the first or second 
year, clean and mellow culture is the best treat- 
ment which a tree can receive. 





From the Student. 


The Productions of Plants. 





BY T. ANTISELL, M. D. 


—_— 


The vegetation which every where adorns the 
surface ef the globe, from the moss which cevers 
the weather beaten stone to the cedar that crowns 
the mountain, is overflowing with matter for re- 
flection and admiration. To the vegetable king- 
dom we are indebted for the possession of almost 
all our comforts and many of our luxuries. From 
the produce of some of the humblest of plants, 
arises an extensive trade, employing many thou- 
sand families. | 

Take the article saffron as anexample. Many 
tons of this useful article are sent into market 
every year; yet it is not generally known how 
hf portion of the plant itis. The plant it- 
self is a crocus, and carries in its flower three lit- 
tle colored filaments, as they are calledin botan- 
ical language. Every single plant can furnish 
only three filaments, which are gently plucked by 
girls, who gather them in baskets, from innumer- 
able flowers. These plants are sown, tended, 
weeded frequently, manured and watered, and 
all to give but three fine threads each. After 
these are gathered the plant is of no further use. 
It is not wonderful, then, that good saffron shoulp 
be costly. 

Another plant, the safflower, or spurious saf- 
fron, contains a red color in the flower leaves, or 
petals, in very small proportion, not more than 
five parts in every thousand. It is also difficult 
to obtain, being mixed up with a yellow color, 
which has to be first separated. But when ob- 
tained it is most brilliant scarlet red, and is the 
basis of the rouge paint. 

The uses of these two plants show how deep- 
ly ingrained into humanity certain habits become. 
Several hundred years ago, our Celtic forefath- 
ers stained their skins a yellow tint, with saffron 
steeped in water. From the analogous plant, the 
safflower, onr modern beauty derives the tint to 
tinge her skin, and give the hue denied by nature. 

It is so with most other vegetables. The hemp 
and flax plants each furnish only afew fibres for 
cordage and linen. The quantity of sugar in the 
cane and the maple is small compared to the size 
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of the plants, The essential oils found in plants 
exist in very smal] proportions, as camphor, oil of 
lemons, cloves, caraway, peppermint, etc., requir- 
ing large cultivation to obtain moderate quantities. 

Even the apparently worthless parts of plants 
are of greatuse. Who would imagine, at first 
view, thatthe old bark which peels so rapidly off 
the tree could be of any value? Yet without it 
we should not have our leather. It contains a 
substance which, from its action in hardening 
skin, has been called tannin. Animal skin is a 
collection of egg shaped cells, full of a gelatinous 
fluid, which readily washes out by water, and is 
easily rotted ; hence the untanned skin is not du- 
rable. But when soaked in a watery liquor, in 
which has been steeped the bark of some trees, 
the tannin soaks into the cells, unites with the ge- 
latinous liquor, and forms a solid body, which does 
not dissolve in water, and will not readily rot.— 
Such is the process of tanning, which converts a 
perishable skin into a durable leather. 

A little insect pierces a hole in the leaf of the 
oak, and other trees, and buries its egg there. 
The leaf round about the bite hardens and enlar- 
ges soas to become a nut; the sun’s heat hatches 
the egg, and the little insect bores its way out, 
and becomes in due time a perfect gall-fly. The 
leaf withers, and the gall-nuts are gathered.— 
They contain the same snbstance as the oak bark, 
and are used for similar purposes. The chief 
uses are the manufacture of ink, and the dying 
of cloth black, 

When plants are cultivated, the properties they 
possessed in the wild state become altered ina 
remarkable degree. Many plants, which are poi- 
sonous when wild, become innocuous when cul- 
tivated. This has happened with the potato, the 
tubers of which were very small and poisonous 
a few years ago. It is still a poisonous plant in 
Equador and New Grenada. By constant culti- 
vation the tubers have been developed, and they 
have not only increased greatly in size, but be- 
come filled with starch and other nutritious mat- 
ters. 

The same influence is also seen in the growth 
of wheat. This plant owes its nutritious prop- 
erty to the large quantity of a substance called 
gluten, which it contains. Gluten resembles 
dough, and may be obtained by kneading the flour 
intoa paste, and washing it by exposure toa 
small stream of water. In wheat grown on poor 
ground, the gluten is net present in a greater 
quantity than four or five per cent., while in 
well tilled lands it rises as high as one-fifth of 
the whole weight. We have the power to in- 
crese the quantity of gluten up to this per centage, 
by proper care of the ground. 

Gluten is the valuable substance for which 
wheat is grown, and it contains a chemical sub- 
stance called nitrogen. Now if we add as ama- 
nure some substance containing nitrogen in large 
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quantities, as rapedust, bones, or guano, this ele- 
ment enters the wheat, gluten is formed, and the 
weight and the value of the wheat is much in- 
creased. 

The Turkey red, so much admiredin shawls 
and handkerchiefs, is obtained fromthe madder 
plant, which contains besides it two other colors. 
But the red is the most valuable, and exists in 
the smaller proportion. By cultivation, howev- 
er, we can increase this quantity in a remarkable 
degree ; for we find in those roots which contain 
the least quantity of lime the smallest quantity of 
the red coloring matter. Ifwe add lime to the 
ground, so that the madder roots may imbibe it, 
the red color immediately commences to increase 
and a large quantity of thot beautiful dye is pro- 
duced. 

It may be learned from the above how much 
control we have over the growth cf a plant, how 
we may increase the amount of any valued pro- 
duction to a very great extent, and what an in- 
teresting, useful, and even a scientific occupa- 
tion, is the cultivation of plants. 
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From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


Rats---How to Head them. 





Two years ago this month I came into posses- 
sion of the farm I now occupy. <A good tenant 
had been on it for nine years; but I fonnd the 
barn infested with wharf rats, without number. 
They destroyed more than 100 chickens ina 
month—the month of May. My boy counted 127 
that he fed at one time, and we did not succeed 
in raising one. They would get into the man- 
gers and eat with the horses. I thought them 
expensive—gol some good cats, but the rats were 
too strong forthem. The cats would not attack 
the old ones. [ then got two guns, and set the 
carpenters, who were at work in the barn, to 
shootingthem. They shot numbers every day for 
weeks, without effecting any apparent diminution. 

At length I took a large dry goods box, fixed 
one of the top boards on hinges, and made a hole 
in one end of the box large enough to admit a rat. 
In the opposite end of the box I placed a tin pan 
containing two quarts of Indian meal, The rats 
soon fonnd their way to it, and I fed them about 
ten days—nntil they afe four quarts of meal a 
day. I then filled the pan anew, and put two or 
three tablespoonsful of arsenic in it ;—twenty- 
four hours after, and for the naxt six months, not 
a rat was to be seen about my barn. 


A few appeared towards the spring of 1849, 
and were disposed of inthe same way. Some 
have been heard again of late, and I am feeding 
them meal in the same box. Come here in a fort- 
night, and I will give you a dollar for every rat 
you can find about my bain. No other animals 
but rats and mice can get at the poison, and of 
course nothing else is endangered. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 
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Traveling Agents. 

The following persons have been commissioned as 
Agents for the Valley Farmer: 

G. H. WILSON, tor Missouri, northern Illinois, and 
lowa. 

A. R. HAYNES, for Northern Illinois and Iowa; 

J. W. BARLOW, of Burlington, will also act as Gen- 
eral Agent for Lowa and vicinity. 





Ciry Acent.—Mr. Sip niy £MmiTH is authoiized 
eceivesubscriptions for the Valiey Farmer and receipt 
for the same. 





re"Some of our subscribers are still in arrears for the 
first voluune. We hope they wiil not delay to remit the 
sums dune. Att arrearages should be sent to our ad- 
dress[E. Abbott,Jand may be remitted by mail at our 
risk, 





Tue Farmen’s Guipe to Scientific and Practical Ag- 
riculture.—We have received from the ;ublishers, 
Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., No. 79 Fulton street, N. 
Y , the third number of this highly interesting and val- 
uable work, by Mr. Henry Stevens, assisted by Profes- 
sor J. P. Norton. This work increases in interest with 
each number, and we hope that many thousand copies 
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Louis, price 25 cents a number, or $5 in advance for the 
twenty-two numbers. 


STRAWBERRIES.— We have more than once, during 
this strawberry season, been favored with this delicious 
fruit through the kindness of Mr, Turner, gardener for 
H.N Davis,E:q. They were Hovey’s Seedlings, and 
of very large size, some of them, indeed, of elephan- 
tine dimensions. 

Strawberries have done very well in this vicinity this 
season, and we presime St. Louis was never better sup- 
plied. The Messrs. Sigerson have taken the lead in 
the business, bringing intu market several hundred gal- 

ons daily. 


Farmers’ Prospects.—The farmers of this vicinity 
inform us that the wheat crops, as a general thirg, are 
quite promising at present, and will no doubt yield 
abundantly. We hear some say that their erops will 
be ready to harvest inthe course of two weeks, if the 
weather continues favorable. 

The corn crops are much injured by the uncommon 
drought for the few weeks previous to the last, but it is 
thought, tho recent heayy rains may yet bring them out 
of the “kinks.”—T[ Belleville Republican, June 19. 





The Wheat Crop willthis year be very abundant, un- 


of it may be purchased and read hy the farmers of the++tess present prospects are blighted. Never did wheat 


West. It will set them upon a profitable train of 
thought, and reveal to them many facts and principles 
bearing upon their occupation, which they have never 
before conceived of. In this number the author con- 
cludes his peliminary instructions, and enters upon the 
practical part of the work—commencing with winter, 
which season he esteems the beginning of the agricultu- 
ral year. He remarks: 

‘¢ To join consistency to practice, it is necessary to 
adopt some regular method of good farming, and as I 
have recommende | the mixed husbandry, we shall take 
that as our model ; and it is eminently adapted for such) 
a purpose, since it embraces the raising of grain, as in 
the heavy carse clays—the raising, of green crops, as 
does the farming in the vicinity of large towns,—the 
reaiing of stock, as in pastoral farming,—the making 
of cheese and butter, as in dairy farming,—and the fat- 
tening of cattle and sheep, by grezing in summer, and 
on turnips in winter, es is practised in ordinary farming 
in many of the rural districts. Thus the mixed hus- 
bandry affords full seop for every species of farming 
practised in this country, and if there is any peculiarity 
of farming in any remarkable district, the mixed may 
be introduced into it if desired; and as a large farm af- 
fords a grea'er scope for displaying the capabilities of 
mangement in the arrangement of labor than a small 
one, I shall suppose that we are to commence one 
year’s operations on a farm of 500 acres in extent—a 
size of farm within reach of most intelligent farmer- 
capitalists.” 

Several pages of this number are devoted to plows and 
plowing, including the mode of hitching teams, different 
kinds of furrows, &c, The work may be ordered di- 





rect from the publishers, or of E. K. Woodward, St. 


appear better at this season. Of grass and also fruit, 
there will bea great crop. Corn now appears discour- 
aging—still there is plenty of time to make a good crop, 
if the remainder of the season should be favorable.— 
{ Lebanon, (Ill.,) Journal. 





Report oN AGricutturE.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Charleston Courier says: 

“ The agricultural report of Dr. Lee, of the Patent 
Office, is full of interest. It ts the very romance of 
science. By applying arithmetic to agricultural theory 
he enriches the inhavitants of the earth on easier terms, 
than by gold digging. To make“ every rocd of ground 
support its man” is a small part of his undertaking. 

He considers the lands in the United States to beina 
gradual process of deterioration, whereby the injury 
done to 100,000,000 acres of land is nearly equal to all 
the apparent net profits on the whole agricultural indus- 
try in the country. 

‘* He indicates the necessity, not only of adopting a 
judicious system of tillage, but of improving the muscle 
and durability of horses, whereby he proposes to adda 
hundred and eighty millions to the capital of the coun- 
try. He suggests that figs and grapes, “oil and wine,” 
will some day be numbered among the staples of the 


Southern States.” 

Mr. R. L. Pelham, ot Pelham, Ulster county, new 
York, has succeeded in making his Newtown Pippin 
trees bear every year by forkingin around the roots a 
liberal compost of charcoal, bonedust, common salt, 
soot, wood ashes, and oyster-shell lime. To this may 


be added brick dust, burnt clay, leaf mould, or green 
sand marl. By keeping the trees properly cleaned and 
pruned they cannot fail to bear.—.dm. Ag. 
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ue undersigned, proprietor of this celebra- 

ted Bee Hive, for Missouri and Iowa, will dispose of in- 

dividual, township, or county rights, on very advantageous 

tems. Full directions for constructing the hives, and man- 

aSing the bees, furnished to purchasers. C. SIMPTON. 
St. Louis, Jan., 1850. 


From Governor Slade. 

Thave examined a Model and Specification of Mr. AARON 
CoLTonr’s Improved Bee Hive, for which he has obtained Let- 
ters Patent. By a» ingenious contrivance particularly adapt- 
ed tothe habits of bees, Mr. Colton leads them, as they 4 
scend in their work from the top of the hive to carry the 
work into the boxes attached to its sides. His hive seems to 
be & decided improvement on any that I have before seen. 

WILLIAM SLADE. 

Middlebury, Vt., January 20, 1846. 

From Gov. Eaton. 

Having examinedja model of Mr. AARON CoOLTON’s Impro- 
ved Bee Hive, for which he has a Patent, under date of De- 
cember 31st, 1845, Iam prepared to say, that I regard it as at 
once a very ingenious and useful contrivance. It is so fash- 
ioved, in accordance with the principles deduced trom the 
well known habits of bees, as to stimulate these interesting 
Ittle animals to the highest degree of industry, while at the 
same time it affords them ample room for their labors. 

Ihave seen other ingenjous contrivances in the shape of 
Beo Hives, which, from a lack of a perfect adaptedness in 
their mechanical construction, to the habits or the instincts 
of the animale for whose use, as a werk-shop, they were in- 
tended, have failed of answering the purpose for whichthey 

ere designed. “ea 

But in view of the correet principles which have governed 
the construction of Colton’s Nive, as well as the facility 
and convenience with which it can be managed, I believe 
it is superior to anything ofthe kind with which I am ac- 
quainted. HORACE EATON, 
Enosburgh, Jan. 30th, 1847. 


The Special Committee appointed at the New York State 
Fair, at Auburn, Sept. 1846, in their report, speak as fo.- 
lows: 

“The Committec unanimously recommend the award of the 
following premiums: 

“To Aaron Colton, of Pittsfield, Vt., whose hive contains 
more advantages than any other with which we are acquaint- 
ed, (Ist premium,) $500.- ‘ 

“The simplicity of this hive, the pyramid form of the main 
chamber for the bees, and the application ofthe drawers for 
the pure honey, warrant us incheerfully recommending this 
hive tothe pubiic.” ROSWELL G. PIERCE, 

R. BUKNELL, Committee. 
AHIRA ELDRIDGE, 

It also had the first premiun. awarded on the improvement 
at the bottom of the hive, atthe New York State Fair, held,et 
Buffalo, in Sept. 18 48, and hastaken the first premium at ali 
the County Fairs where it has been presented. ; 

The Editor of the Valley Farmer has been authori- 
sed by the owner of the patent to dispose of family 
rights, which he will do on reasonuble terms; he will 
also furnish single hives atthe patentee’s prices, Full 
directions for constructing the hive and managing the 
bees furnished inall cases. A:idress, “ Ephraim Abbott, 


St. Louis, Mo.” 
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BUCK’S 
Improved Patent Cooking Stove. 


The subscribers have now on hand, in addition to their 
former stoek, 


FOUR SIZES OF BUCK’S IMPROVED COOKING STOVES, 


to which we respectfully call the attention of all persons who 
wish to economise in the use of fuel, and who regard a good 
Stove as betterthanapoorone. We oifer the stove cenfident- 
ly as the best now in use, not only asa fuel saving machine, 
but one which by i*s capacity, duribility, simplicity and per- 
fectness, is adapted in all respects to the use of the kitchen. 
This stove combines all of the Buck stove, so welland so fa- 
vorably known, together with another oven, with new and 
beautiful airtight patterns; the oven is nearly twice as aoe 
as that of any other stove in use, with flues to carry off all the 
steam arising from cooking of various kinds of meats, pastry, 
&c., and thereby preventing the mixture of flavors so much 
complained of in all other stoves, except Buck’s Patent. The 
oven is warranted to bake as well and as quick as a brick 
one, and with less fuel, than any stove of like capacity. 
Wherever this stove has been introduced it has obtained a 
decided preference over all others, and will be found by amy 
one giving it a fair trirl, to possess such unequalled excel- 
lences in performing all the operations of cooking, and so 
great a saving of both labor and fuel, as to make it the 
interest of every family to posses one. The reputation of 
Buck’s stove has been constantly increasing and extending so 
that stove inventers now find it neccessarv, in order to sell 
their wares, to copy as nearly as possible the form, and, then 
by diligent efforts, attempt to palm off their productions on the 
public as an improvement on Buck’s Patent. ‘Ihe fact that 
such is the case shows that in their estimetion Buck’s stoves 
have a reputation beyond any thing else in the shape of a 
eooking apparatus. The Buck stoves are warranted to bake 
even at tep and bottom,and toopperate well in every respect. 
The Buck stove is seld only by the subscribers in St. Louis. 

We have also on hand all the former paterns of Buck’s 
Patent Cooking Stoves now so generally in use and preferred 
to any other by all who use hen. together with Improved 
Premium Air-tight. Parlor and other stoves; box Coal, 6,7 
and 10 Plates. with the various paterns usually kept in this 
market, which we offer wholesale or retail, at the lowest 
market prices. BUCK & WRIGHT, 

209 Main st., opposite Missouri Hoie). 


Fo: the operation of Buck’s Stove, we respectfully refer to 
the following persons, With hundreds of oth-err, who have 
them in use:— 

J. & Ww. Finney, 

C. W. Pomeroy, 

Fife & Kerr, 

Geo. Pegram, 

Dr. KR. P. Chasse, 

Dr. Edwards, 


Roe & Kercheval, 
Elliot & Harriott, 
Jesse D. Lindell, 
Judge Wash, 
Wom. Humphreys, 
W. H. Pocock, 


Mrs. Denison, 
Mrs. Cheeny, 
Mrs. Dean, 
Geo. Partridge, 
W.C. Lacy, 
Spencer Smith, 


Dr. Weble, M. Wygant, N. Ranney, 
Jno. B. Cenden, L.&J, Sherman, D. J. Hancock, 
Moses Forbes, Miss Woodland, T. O'Flaherty, 


J. E. Woodruif, 
J. Kosnbaum, 


Geo. Cable, 


Ww. T. Christy, 
Norman Cutter. 


Semuel treat, 
Augnst, 1849. 








James S. Pool, 
Locust streer, 
GOLD and sILVER LEAF, Dentist» 
® Gold and Silver FOIL mannfacturer, 
Agent for Stockton’s Incorruptitje 
Teeth, north side Locust street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifta streets, 
St. Louis. 

Also, furnishes Kegalia, Emblems an@ 
Stars forthe Sons of Temperance and 
the Temple of Honor, from patterng 
approved by the National Divisions aad 
Temple. [July, 1948, 
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Water-Cure Journal. 
PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME 1X. FOR 1850. 


Tue Warer-Cure Journaris published monthly, 
containing thirty-two octavo pages, illustrated with en- 
gravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy and Phisio- 
logy of the Human Body, with familar illustrations to 
learners It is emphatically a journal of health, ad»p- 
ted to all classes, and is designed to be a complete fam- 
ily guide, in all cases, and in all diseases. ‘ 

Philosophy of Health.—This will be fully discussed, 
including seed ees eee ree ot and exercise,show - 

i ir effects on body and mind. — 

y Sy fuvatife.-—No putter of what disease, the prin- 
ciples of bydropathy may be applied, and in nine ont 
of ten, great benefit may be derived therefrom. - 

Water-Cure at Home. —Particular directions will be 
given for the treatment of ordinary cases at heme,which 
rnay enable all who have occasion, to apply without 

i hysician. 
OTeaMs ons DULLARS A pina Ww Seveubiieay 
P 3 al ters, post-paid to - 
x3" Please address all lette _ — stl i 
131 Nassau street, New York. 
Editors, Postmasters, and Teacher. are 
Sample numbers 
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ers, 


ce N. B. imi 
authorised to receive subscriy lions. 


sent gratis 








PROSPECTUS OF 

THE STUDENT. 
amily Miscellany and Monthly School- Reader, 
vouot (New Series) commercing in May, 1850, 
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Biography of distingursned persons; Ttastrated = wit 


handsome portraits, will hereafter form one interesting. 


feature of the work. | mel pny f 
Natural History, giving a familiar deseriptionof ani- 

mals, and the:r habits, nilustrated by beautiful cuts, 

will continue to appear in the Youth’s Department. 

History, in its leading features, of our own and o her 
countrres,wi | be found in our columns,thus keeping the 
reader advised of the wg tr manene and discoveries 

x ce among the different nations, 
era will be advocated in the Student, and a 
series of Jessons given for those who may Wish to ex- 
amine, or learn this method of writng by sounds—the 

st sys of reporting. 
eins Ne alia the tediem of study, and cheer up 
the youthful spirits, or gladden the happy home, will be 
given each month, accompanied with a pleasant song. 

Drawing, Will continue to be made aa object of in- 
terest to the little hands which have already engaged 
in this pleasing employ ment, and the tens of thousands 
who may commence during the present year. 

To Teachers. We shail continue to devote a page to 
you, containing the mest useful suggestions of experi- 
sneed teachers, and many valuable hints in regard to 
your duties, Yon have our warmest sympathies, and 
to you we look tor much assistance ti enabling us to 
aid in your labors, and improve those instrusted to 
| are. : bs 

ye Children, some five or six pages will be printed 
on large and plain type. containing articles written with 
easy words and simple ideas, to instruct the child, and 
teach some moral lessons or facts in nature, thus 
« To aid the min 's development.” 
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The Youths Department, comprising some ten pages, 
will contain narratives, travels, illustrated descriptions 
of animals, poetry, and articles on scientific subjects, 
adapted to the capacity of the young—just suited 

“ To pour the fresh iastruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit.” 
Such a variety The Student presents in its monthly vis- 
its. It has a word of encouragement for all who «esire 
improvement. Our enterprise is a novel one, and the 
plan of our work unlike any other that has ever been 
offered to the public. Our aim is to present 


The Best Family Periodical in America, 


which can be obtained for One Dollar. 

THe Srupent is edited by N. A. Carxins and pnb- 
lished by FowLers & WELLs, 131 Nassau street, New 
York, on the following terms, in ad vance :—Single co- 
py, one year, $1; five copies, $4; eight copies, $6; fif- 
teen copies, $10. Please address all letters, post paid, 
to FOWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Nassau street, New York- 


HE GREAT ARMENIAN SALYL, 


made from Vegetables. This valuable discovery to the 
human family has been known tothe proprietor fer thiriy 
ears. Thousands have been relieved from pain and suffer- 
ing, and some of the most extraordinary cures performed. It 
has been tested in Asia and Europa, in actions on the Ocean, 
on battle field, gun-shots, poisoned arrows, in Hospitals in 
London and by the late Sir Astley Cooper, K. B., and on this 
continent. Seteral of the faculty of N. York city, ef high 
standing and reputation, and several private indiviouals of 
Mobile, Ala, and this city, all pronouncing it invaluable. 
This salve will alse cure old sores, ulcers of long standing, 
tumors, fistulas, gangrenes, &. §., in a short space of time-- 
from five.to davs—with little er no nain.ta the nati 








ons Which females 
are liable. 


Corea have been cured with this Tonic, by Dr’s Bush and 
Rawlingser, of New York, and Dr’s Williamsand Reed of 
Canada, after the failure of purgative and metalic Tonics. 

i-#~ Prepared and sold by C. T. PAYNTER, 227 North Fifth 
eset St. Louis, Mo. Put upin pint bottles, and sealed. 

e 





AYNTER’S EGYPTIAN ASIATIC CURE FOR CHOLERA 
AND DIARRHOEA—Emigrants going South or across the 
Jains to California, will do wellto take afew bottles of 
anynter’s Egyptian Asiatic cure for Cholera and Diarrhoea. 
It is one of the best medicinesthat cen be taken. It has saved 
life, when all other preparetions have failed. Health is one 
efthe great blessings to man, Therefore don’t go without 
it—be sure to get the genuine Asiatic made by C. T. Payn- 
ter, 227 North Fifth street, and sold by George Myers 32 Vine 
st.; Ellis’ Grocery, corner of Second and Chesnut sts.; J. 
Brookie, Druggist, corner Morgan and Broadway, and Com- 
stock & Bro., corner of Third and Pine streets. 
feb C. T. PAYNTER. 


R. J, BULGIN’S WESTINDIAN RAT DESTROYER, 
made and sold by his Agent, C. T. PAYNTER, St. Louis, 
feb. 1850. 





Mo. 








J. A. Matteson. Jno. B. Preston. 
MA'TTESON & PRESTON, 
COMMSSION, S!ORAG* AND FORWARDING 


MERCHANTS, 


No. 9 Commercial street, St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTS for the Michigan Central Raiiroad Line, and 
Transportation Lines on the Illinois and Michigan 
Erie and Uswego Canals, and for Steamboats, Propellers and 
Sail vessels on the Lakes. Also Commission Dealers in 
Produce, Prorjsions, New York Salt, and Hydranlic Cement. 
YH Partciular attention paid to orders from the country, fer 
the purchase of Grocerics ur any article inthis market. Cash 

advances on property for sale or shipment. July, 1S4.. 








June, 1850.] 
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Wheeler’s Patent 
IMPROVED RAILWAY CHAIN 


HORSE POWER, 


AND OVERSHOT 
THRESHER and SEPARATOR. 


HE subscribers, Proprietors of the Patents 

for these Machines, and manufacturers of them, having 

recently increased their facilitie for manufacturing,are now 

prepared to fill orders for machines, and to establish and sup- 
ply agencies, to any extent that may be desired. 





LT 


parts ofthe United States and Canadas, where they are need 
ed to facilitate the sale of these machines. Good agen's ar: 
wanted in the Southern and Western tates and the Canedas,. 
to whom liberal commissions will be allowed. Our ageuts as 
far as definitely ascertained are— 
KAPALJE & BRIGGS, Rochester: 
T.C. PE‘ ERS & BROTHER. Butfalo, 
PETER R. SLEIGHT, Esq., Poughkeepsie, 
F. F. PARKER & BROTHER, Detroit, 
» Chicago, 

W. D. BACON. Waukesha, Wisconsin; 

JOHN MELICK, Trenton, N. J., 
These machines may also be had of H RACE L. EMERY, 
Albany, andof John MAYHER & CO., New York city. 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Hamilton street, 

corners of Liberty and Union streets, Albany, N. Y. 


EP The subscriber, having been appointed by the pro- 
prietors Agent for the sale of the above excellent » a- 
chines in St. Louis, will be happy to furnish any desir- 
ed information to persons wishing te purchse. Ad- 
dress EPHRAIM ABBOTY, 

Editor Valley Farmer, St. Louis, Mo. 











House, Sign, Ornamental Painting 
zs) and Glazing: 

AMES DONNEL respectiully acknowledges 

to his friends and the public generally, their liberal sup- 
port, and informs them that he can always be found at the 
eid stand, No. 12 North Third st. between Market and Ches- 
nut streeets, where he is prepared to execute all orders in 
hisline. Having Jong experience in the business, warrants 
him in assuring his patrons full satisfaction in any work that 
may be entrustedtohim. Particular attention given to Sign 


and Ornemental Painting, decorating of Churches, Gluss 
Staining, &c. &c., 









These machines are favorably known wherever they have 
heen nead hahited. lhew heave to) -—— ~ - 





ce a ~— = , ematthy wreveent, 
eer(al Tepresented in the annexed cut,) the weight of the horse 
alone affords sutticient power to thresh at the rate before sta- 
ted, or to drive circular and upright saws, or any other ma- 
chines used by farmers requiring propelling power. 

Tho Overshot Thresher takes the grain from a level feedin 
table or apron, (of a proper hight to allow the feeder to stan 
erect and feed, without annoyance from dust.) and passes it 
through a toothed or spiked concave or bed, placed over the 
cylinder, and atthe same time so varying the inclination of 
the spikes so as to set the machine for threshing tough or 
damp grain or short oats, and resetting it at pleasure, for long 





rye or whoat, or oats in good Order, or for timothy grass or | 


clover, and all this is accomplished without stopping the ma- 
chine, so simple is the process. By means of the Separator 
the straw, as it comes from the Thresher, is effectually separ- 
ated from the grain. 

The Power Thresher and Separator, complete, for either 
one or two horses, is easily loaded on a common farm wagon; 
but where frequent moving ii desired, the two horse ma- 

‘chines are placed en wheels in such amannerthat when used 
for threshing. the forward wheels are removed, dropping that 
end of the power, and leaving the opoenite end elevated on 
the other axle, ready to receive the horses. By this arrange 
ment (which has been made for the convenience of those 


who make threshing a business and for par’ nership machines) |: 


two men can with ease get atwo horse machine ready for 
= in fifteen minutes, and reload it for moving in the same 
ime. 

W., M. & Co. also manufacture Stalk, Hay and Straw Cut- 
ters, to be used with their horse wers; and also Circular 
Saws and Benches, for cutting ordinary fire wood, and loco- 
motive and other fuel. 

Every machine made or sold by W., M. & Co., or-their 
Agents, is WARRANTED to work to the satisfaction of the 
purchaser, or it may be returned to them, or to the agert of 
whom it may have been purchased, within sixty days, and 
the purchase money, (if paid) wili be refunded. 

These machines are so light, compact and easily handled 
as to admit of transportation to any part of the country with 
trifling expense—the weight of the two horse machine, com- 
Eiso0: ing less than 2,000 pounds, and of the one horse about 


The manufacturers are now establishing agencies in all 





Military Banners, Odd Fellows. and Masonic aprons exg- 
tuted in the nentest mapper, and on the nada 


' 





eo —pr ee oe Nee “2 ww a8 euy avuse If the 
United States.—Terms cash. 
Oct. '49y JUHN H. ADAMS, 





T. J. Vastine, M.D, 
HOM@OPATHIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 


Office No. 83 Chesnut street, up etairs, ooposite the Postoifice 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Homeopathic Pooks: Physicians’ Cases; Family Cases 
with books; Globules; Sugar of Milk; pure Alcohols Tinc- 
tures and Dilutions, Arnica Fiowers and Tincture, &e.,&c., 
kept on hard and for sale. (mar. 1850-ly 


Take Notice, 
HREE months’ extra Pay, and One Hundred 


and Sixty Acres of Land will be procured for all who 
enlisted fer five years, or onetee the War of 1812, and for ali, 
including Volunteers who served in Mexico, and for the heirs 
of ail who have died in the service. 
Information wiil be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by 
writing, postage paid,to G. F. LEWIs, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Those who do not know what became of their friends, write 
when and where they joined the army. (Jan. 760-6me 


Printing of every Description, 


Such as Books, Pamphlets, Circulars, Catalogues. Blanks, 
Cerds, Bill Heads, Bills of Lading, Dray Tickets, Milk do., 
Bread do., Steamboat do., and all other kinds of letter press 
printing, accurately executed, with neatness and despatch, 

AT THE 


VALLEY FARMER PRINTING OFFICE, 
No. 193 North Fourth street, 


(Over Plants’ Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse,) 


St. Louis, Hilo. 














Orders f-om a distance faithfully executed at lowest 
ott rites, ry Terms, Casn-.£% E. ABBOTT. 
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Water-Cure Journal. 
PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME IX. FOR 1850. 


» Warer-Cure Journaxis published monthly, 
oleae thirty-two octavo pages, eee en- 
gravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy and ee 
logy of the Human Body, with taumilar ee 0 
learners It is emphatically a journal of health, ad»p- 
ted to all classes, and is designed to be a complete fam- 
ily guide, in all cases, and in all diseases. a saat 
Philosophy of Health.—This will be fully oye ‘ 
including Jose Ae es Seas a and exercise,show - 

i ody and mind, : 
1 Tuestite.-—No carter of what disease, the prin- 
ciples of bydropathy may be applied, a in nine ont 
of ten, great benefit may be derived therefrom. —- 
Waler-Cure at Home.—Particular directions will ‘ 
given for the trea'ment of ordinary cases at ng 
nay enable all who have occasion, to apply without 

id of a physician. 

TERMS.— one DULLARS A peed fan at 
} s, post-pal - 

i Please address alt ree eat 

131 Nassau ooette Daw 9 tes 
_B. Editors, Postmasters, and Teachers are 
tama toreceive subscriytions. Sample numbers 


sent gratis 





era, 











PROSPECTUS OF 
THE STUDENT. 


A Family Misceilany and Monthly School-Reader, 
Volume I. (New a) commercing in May, i850, 
’ aALKINS, EpiTor. 
™ ortgore is published monthly at ONE DOLTAR a 
e in advance, containing THIRTY-TWO “a octavo 
pages, and intended to suppiy Families anc Schools 
with valuable reading, combining interest with instruc- 
tion, and so arranged as to be adapted to all. Itis de- 
voted to the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical improve- 
ment of Youth, enbracing the Natural Sciences, inelu- 
diag Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, Physi- 
ology, and Natural Philosophy, and all important dis- 
coveries made from time to time In each. : 
Biography of distinguished persons, illustrated with 


handsome portraits, will hereafter forin one interesting. 


vat the work. teas i 
7 Noteral History, giving a familiar descriptionof ani- 
mals, and their habits, hlustrated by beautiful cuts, 
will continue to appear in the Youth’s Department. 

History, in its leading features, of our own and o her 
countries,wi | be found in our coluwmns,thus keeping the 
reader advised of the royre a ehonaee unt discoveries 

ing ce among the diflerentna is. 
ee ey will be advocated in the Student, and a 
series of Jessons given for those “ ho may Wish to ex- 
amine, or learn this method of writng by sounds—the 
st sys of reporting. 
ate palirva the tedium of study,and cheer up 
the youthful spirits, or gladden the happy home, will be 
given each month, accompanied with a pleasant song. 

Drawing, Will continue to be made aa object of in- 
terest to the little hands which have already engaged 
in this pleasing employ ment,and the tens of thousands 
who may commence during the present year, 

To Teachers. We shail continuete devote a page to 
you, containing the most useful suggestions of experi- 
enced teachers, and many valuable hints in regard to 
your duties, Yon have our warmest sympathies, and 
to you we look tor much assistance enabling us to 
aid in your labors, and improve those instrusted to 

are. 
yy Children, some five or six pages will be printed 
on large and plain type. containing articles written with 
easy words and simple ideas, to instruct the child, and 
teach some moral lessons or facts in nature, thus 
* To aid the min ’s developmeat.” 
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The Youths Department, comprising some ten pages, 
will contain narratives, travels, illustrated descriptions 
of animals, poetry, and articles on scientific subjects, 
adapted to the capacity of the young—just suited 

“To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit.” 
Such a variety The Student presents in its monthly vis- 
its. It has a word of encouragement for all who «esire 
improvement. Our enterprise is a novel one, and the 
plan of our work unlike any other that has ever been 
offered to the public. Our aim is to present 


The Best Family Periodical in America, 


which can be obtained for One Dollar. 

THe Stupenrt is edited by N. A. Catxins and pnb- 
lished by Fowxers & WELLs, 131 Nassau street, New 
York, on the following terms, in ad vance :—Single co- 
py, one year, $1; five copies, $4; eiglt copies, $6; fif- 
teen copies, $10. Please address all letters, post paid, 
to FOWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Nassau street, New York: 


HE GREAT ARMENIAN SALYL, 


made from Vegetables. This valuable discovery to the 
human family has been known to the proprietor fer thiriy 
years. Thousands have been relieved from pain and suffer- 
ing, and some of the most extraordinary cures performed. KH 
has been tested in Asia and Europa, in actions on the Ocean, 
on battle field, n-shots, poisoned arrows, in Hospitals in 
London and by tEe late Sir Astley Cooper, K. B., and on this 
continent. Seteral of the faculty of N. York city, ef high 
standing and reputation, and several private indiviouals of 
Mobile, Ala, and this city, all pronouncing it invaluable, 
This salve will alse cure old sores, ulcers of long standing, 
tumors, fistulas, gangrenes, &. §., in a short space of time— 
from five to fifteen days—with little er no pain to the patient. 
Also, mortification checked immediately. 

Made and sold at 227 North Fifth street, and at Comstocks 
§ Co., corner of Third and Pine streets, in tin boxes, with 
directions for use. C. T. PAYNTER, 

ay survivor that makes itin the United States. 

fe 








AYNTER’S ARMENIAN TONIC, FOR 


the removal and permanent cure of all diseases known to 
the human family, arising from an impure state of the blood, 
viz; Persons laboring under inward complants, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, Hysteria pains cf the bones and joints, and af- 
fections of the lungs, and all those affections which females 
are liable. ‘ 

Corea have been cured with this Tonic, by Dr’s Bush and 
Rawlingser, of New York, and Dr’s Williams and Reed of 
Canada, after the failure of purgative and metalic Tonics, 

yg” Prepared and sold by C. T. PAYNTER, 227 Noith Fifth 
eats St. Louis, Mo. Put upin pint bottles, and sealed. 

eb 





AYNTER’S EGYPTIAN ASIATIC CURE FOR CHOLERA 
AND DIARRHOEA—Enmigrants going South or across the 
‘lains to California, will do wellto take afew bottles of 
anynter’s Egyptian Asiatic cure for Cholera and Diarrhoea. 
It is one of the best medicinesthat cen be taken. It has saved 
life, when all other preparstions have failed. Health is one 
ofthe great blessings to man, Therefore don’t go without 
it—be sure to get the genuine Asiatic made by C. T. Payn- 
ter, 227 North Fifth street, and sold by George Myers 32 Vine 
st.; Ellis’ Grocery, corner of Second and Chesnut sts.; J. 
Brookie, Druggist, corner Morgan and Broadway, and Com- 
stock & Bro., corner of Third and Fine streets. 
feb Cc. T. PAYNTER. 


R. J, BULGIN’S WESTINDIAN RAT DESTROYER, 
made and sold by his Agent, G. T. PAYNTER, St. Louis, 
Mo. feb. 1850. 


J. A. Matteson. Jno. B. Preston. 
MA'TTESON & PRESTON, 
COMMSSION, S!ORAGs AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 


No. 9 Commercial street, St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTS for the Michigan Central Railroad Line, and 
Transportation Lines on the Illinois and Michigan 

Erie and Uswego Canals, and for Steamboats, Propellers an 
Sail vessels on the Lakes. Also Commission Dealers in 
Produce, Prorjsions, New York Salt, and Hydraulic Cement. 
iF Partciular attention paid to orders from the country, fer 
the purchase of Groceries ur any article inthis market. Cash 

advances on property for sale or shipment. July, 1842, 
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Wheeler’s Patent 


IMPROVED RAILWAY CHAIN 


HORSE POWER, 


AND OVERSHOT 
THRESHER and SEPARATOR. 


me subscribers, Proprietors of the Patents 


for these Machines, and manufacturers of them, having 
recently increased their facilitie for manufacturing,are now 
prepared to fill orders for machines, and to esivblish and sup- 
ply agencies, to any extent that may be desired. 

These machines are favorably known wherever they have 
been used orexhibited. They have taken premiums at many 
different State and County Fairs held in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and alse in Cana:la, 
never havingcompeted for premiums without success and 
flattering commendations. 

As many as two thousand of them are now in use, of which 
over 500 were sold the past season. 

The er tae te cut gives a view of atwo horse machine 
at work, with the hands necessary to attend it, It will thresh 
from 1565 to 200 bushels of wheat or twice the quantity of oats 
per day. ‘he one horse power er single machines thresh 
rather more than half as fastas the double ones. 

These horse powers are strong and durable, and run ex- 
tremely light. With one end of the power slightly elevated, 
(as represented in the annexed cut,) the weight of the horse 
alone affords sutticient power to thresh at the rate before sta- 
ted, or to drive circular and upright saws, or any other ma- 
chines used by farmers Ae buaie | propelling power. 

Tho Overshot Thresher takes the grain from a level feeding 
table or apron, (of a proper hight to allow the feeder to stand 
erect and feed, without annoyance from dust.) and passes it 
through a toothed or spiked concave or bed, placed over the 
cylinder, and at the same time so varying the inclination of 
the spikes soas to set the machine for threshing tough or 
damp grain or short oats, and resctting it at pleasure, for long 


rye or whoat, or oats in good Order, or for timothy grass or | 


clover, and all this is accomplished without stopping the ma- 
chine, so simple is the process. By means of the Separator 
the straw, as it comes from the Thresher, is effectually separ- 
ated from the grain. 

The Power Thresher and Separator, complete, for either 
one or two horses, is easily loaded on a common farm wagon; 
but where frequent moving ii desired, the two horse ma- 


‘chines are placed en wheels in such a mannerthat when used 


for threshing. the forward wheels are removed, dropping that 
end of the power, and leaving the opposite end elevated on 
the other axle, ready to receive the horses. By this arrange 
ment (which has been made for the convenience of those 


who make threshing a business and for par’nership machines) |: 


two men can with ease get atwo horse machine ready for 
= in fifteen minutes, and reload it for moving in the same 
ime. 

W., M. & Co. also manufacture Stalk, Hay and Straw Cut- 
ters, to be used with their horse powers; and also Circular 
Saws and Benches, for cutting ordinary fire wood, and loco- 
motive and other fuel. 

Every machine made or sold by W., M. & Co., or their 
Agents, is WARRANTED to work to the satisfaction of the 
purehaser, or it may be returned to them, or to the agert of 
whom it may have been purchased, within sixty days, and 
the purchase money, (if paid) will be refunded. 

These machines are so light, compact and easily handled 
as to admit of transportation to any part of the country with 
trifling expense—the weight of the two horse machine, com- 
Piso: ing less than 2,000 pounds, and of the one horse about 


The manufacturers are now establishing agencies in all 
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parts ofthe United States and Canadas, where they are need- 
ed to facilitate the sale of these machines. Good agen’s are 
wanted in the Southern and Western tates andthe Canadas, 
to whom liberal commissions will be allowed. Our ageuts as 
far as definitely ascertained are— 
KAPALJE & BRIGGS, Rochester: 
T. C. PE‘ ERS & BROTHER, Buffalo. 
PETER R. SLEIGHT, Esq., Poughkeepsie, 
F.F. PARKER & BROTHER, Detroit, 
——, Chicago, 

W. D. BACON. Waukesha, Wisconsin; 

JOHN MELICK, Trenton, N. J., 
These machines may also be had of H )RACE L. EMERY. 
Albany, andof John MAYHER & CO., New York city. 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO,, Hamilton strect, 

corners of Liberty and Union streets, Albany, N. Y. 


TP'The subscriber, having been appointed by the pro- 
prietors Agent for the sale o! the above excellent » a- 
chines in St. Louis, will be happy to furnish any desir- 
ed information to persons wishing te purchwse.  Ad- 
dress EPHRAIM ABBOTTS, 
Editor Valley Farmer, St. Louis, Mo. 








House, Sign, Ornamen tal Painting 
S. and Glazing: 
AMES DONNEL respect/ully acknowledges 


to his friends and the public generally, their liberal sup- 
port, and informs them that he can always be found atthe 
eld stand, No. 12 North Third st. between Market and Ches- 
nut streeets, where he is prepared to execute all orders in 
hisline. Having Jong experience in the business, warrants 
him in assuring his patrons full satisfaction in any work that 
may be entrustedtohim. Particular attention given to Sign 
and Ornemental Painting, decorating of Churches, Gluss 
Staining, &c. &c., 

Military Banners, Odd Fellows. and Masonic aprons exp- 
tuted in the nentest manner, and on the most fenbedethe 
erms, imitation of wood, marble. &c. &., 

rF-Copal, Japan, and White Varnish made to order. 

feb. 
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John H. Adatns’s 
Wholesale and Retail 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
Southwest corner of Main and Market streets, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Aiways vn hand a large and general assortment of 
MEN AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 
which I pleage myself to sell as low as any house in the 
United States.—Terms cash. 


Oct. 49y JOHN H. ADAMS, 








T. J. Vastine,M.D, 
HOM@OPATHIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 


Office No. 83 Chesnut strect, up stairs, ooposite the Postoifice 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Homeopathic Pooks: Physicians’ Cases; Family Cases 
with books; Globules; Sugar of Milk; pure Alcohol; Tinc.- 
tures and Dilutions, Arnica Flowers and Tincture, &e.,&c., 
kept on band and for sale. (mar. 1850-fy 








Take Notice, 
HREE months’ extra Pay, and One Hundred 
and Sixty Acres of Lana will be proeured for all who 
enlisted fer five years, or during the War of 1812, and for ali, 
including Volunteers who served in Mexico, and for the beirs 
of all who have died in the service. 
Information will be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by 
writing, postage paid, to G. F. LEWIs, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Those who do not know what became of their friends, write 
when and where they joimedthe army. (Jan. 760-6m* 


Printing of every Description, 


Such as Books, Pamphlets, Circulars, Catalogues. Blanks, 
Cerds, Bill Heads, Bills of Lading, Dray Tickets, Milk do., 
Bread 4o., Steamboat do., and all other kinds of letter press 
printing, accurately executed, with neatness and despatch, 


VALLEY FARMER PRINTING OFFICE, 
No. 193 North Fourth street, 


(Over Plants’ Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse,) 


St. Lonis, filo. 











Orders f-om a distance faithfully executed at lowest 
coll rates. yor Terms, Casn. £4 E. ABBOTT. 
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Commercial. 


Sr. Louis, June 26, 1350. 

The receipts of leading articles of produce centinue very 
light, and consequently but a limited amoant of business is 
heing transacted inthe general market. A very general 
complaint existsof the scarcity of money, and we learn that 
within few weeks past many country traders have been com- 
pelled to suspend operations. Transactions in wheat and 
four during the month have been entirely for home consump- 
tion—the ruling prices not justifying exportation. In our 
last report, by the omission of the latter part of a sentence, 
nonsense was made of a remark made by us, What we in- 
tended to say wasthat “since the opening of navigation there 
has been received at this port something upwards of 125,000 
bushels of Wheat, and 60,000 barrels of Flour, from Chicago, 
via Illinois and Miehigan Canal. 

TOBACCU—Prices remain as high as at any time of the 
season, witha very active demand. Sales have been made 
within a few days at prices from $3 80 for damaged refused to 
$3 60 for passed leaf, per 100 lbs. : 

HEMP—Inferior to fair, dew rotted. $75a$85, good to prime 
$36a$90, choice $93 perton. Supplies are small, and market 
dull. 

WHEAT—Mixed and spring wheat 80c.a 106c; fall 10Sc. a 
125c. sacks returned. Not much doing at present, as buyers 
are waiting for the new crop, which it is anticipated will 
soon find its way to market. 

FLOUR—We quote common to fair country brands at $42 
a$5 choice do $5g4$6; City mills $6a6§ per bbl. Market 
dull, with a downward tendency. 

CORN—66 a 62 cts. per bushel, sacks included. Trade 
brisk; demand mostly for shipment. 

OATS—654058 cents, sacks included. In demand. 

PORK—Prime $7 75 a $8 00 ; Mess $10 25 a $11; clear $12 
per bbl. Demand very light 

BACON—Shoulders 23 a 4; sides 43 a 5; hams 6 a 54; can- 
vassed 64 a 8. 

BUTTER—According to quality, from 7 to 18 cents per Ib. 
asusual. At retail, good table butter has been selling at 15a 
20 cents per Ib. 

LARD—$6 8 $64 per 100 lbs. 

CHEESE—6j a7 cts. per Ib. 

GROCERIES—Rio Coffee, 9 a 103 cents, wholesale, and de- 
clining; sugar 4§ a 5$ c. do; molasses, 28 a 30c. do. 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples $2 00 a $2 50; Peaches $2 a $225 
per bushel. Retail prices. 

GREEN APPLES—$4a $6 00 per bbi. 

CASTOR BEAN %—$1 75 per bushel. 

POTaATOES—‘5 cents a $1, at retail. 

COTTON YARNS—193 a 20 c by wholesale. 

HOPS—18 to 22 per Ib. 

BEES W AX—19 a 22j}c. 

FLAXSEED—$?2 per bushel, at retail. 

CLOVERSEED—$4 25 a 4 50c per bushel, at retail. 

TIMOTHY SEED—$275 a $3 per bushel, at retail. 

HEMPSEED—¢@! 50 a $2 per bush. 

BLUE GRASS—Stripped, $1 a $1 26 per bushel; clean $1 75 
a $2—retail prices. 

TALLOW-—-46 to 7c per pound. 

HIDES—Dry salted 7 a 8c., green 3 a 3§e per Ib. 

CASTOR OIL—$2 a $2 10 per gallon. 

HAY--60 cts per 100 Ibs. 

FEA THERS—26 a 30 cts. per pound. 

EGGS—‘7ec. per doz. by the bbl., at retail 8 a 10 cte. 

WOOL—Good to fine tub-washed 25 a 30c. per Ib.; merino, 
35 a 40 cents. 

STOCK MARKET.—Cattle do not sell as well asthey did a 
short time since. The absence of a shipping demand has 
cuused prices to give way. We quote fairat $4 50, prime to 
choice at $475, to$5per100lbs. Calvegare scarce and bring 
$5096 60 per head. Sheep ¢1 25to $200 per head. Hogs are 
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<3” News from alll sections represent the wheat crops 
as very promising, and if not injured by rust, will be 
the most abundant yield for two years past. 

The corn crop throughout the country is quite back- 
waid, and the long continued cool and dry spell of 
weather has greatly marred the prospect of the tobacco 
crop. In many sections of the country, plants are so 
scarce that farmers cannot procure anything like as 
many as wanted.— Russelville ( Ky.) Herald. 


We have been favored in this :egion with fine show- 
ers of rain for a few days past. Vegetation has greatly 
revived, but is is feared that many fields of hemp were 
so injured by the previous drought, that they will nev- 
er recover.— Izxington Statesman. 


The Rochester American states that the wheat crop 
never looked better—the cold wet weather proving 
highly advantageous. 


+3" The Houst« n, Miss., Republican, says that a spe- 
cies of rice bird has appeared in that section, which has 
proved so fatal to the wheat that the farmers despair of 
raising any atall. They appearin droves, and settle 
in the wheat fields in such abundance as to destroy 
whole acres of the grain in a few hours. 





iF Miss Jane Porter, author of the Scottish Chiefs, 
expired atthe residence’of her brother, in Bristol, Eng- 
land, onthe 22d May, from a seecond attack of pulmo- 
nary apoplexy, aged 74 years. 
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